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Queen Victoria’s Champion Shorthorn Bull, Royal Duke 


This splendid roan Shorthorn, right in the home of the breed where competition is keen, was not only an easy winner 
in a ring of 27 at the royal show in June, but was champion Shorthorn as well. He is very compact, smooth, a fine roan, 
very active and in many ways a remarkable bull. His sire is Prince Victor and his dam Rosewater. He was not only 
champion of the royal show, but also carried off highest honors at the royal county show at Winchester. He is the property 
of Queen Victoria. While lacking some of these “ honors,” the splendid animals owned by our N Y, O, Pa and II breed- 
ers would no doubt stand as high in the show ring.. Last month an Ohio breeder exhibited a Polled Angus cow at the Chi- 
cago International stock show, and she was pronounced one of the finest of the breed in the world. 
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Price of Good Housekeeping alone, $1.00 per year 
Price of American Agriculturist alone, $1.00 per year 
Both together, only $1.50 per year 


A year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping free to anyone paying §2 for 
American Agriculturist two years in advance. For 25 cents additional you 
will also be entitled to é¢ither of the following valuable books, any one of 
which is worth $r to $2: 

American Agriculturist Yéar Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets of 
Health, Profits in Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas and 
Pocket Dictionary, Cabinet. Cook Book oeenqeanee edition of the $2.50 
White House Cook Book). 

Any one of these books will be sent free for each dollar additional paid 
for one or more extra years ahead, oneither publication. The books or 
periodicals may be sent to different addresses if desired. 


Address all clubbing orders that include American Agriculturist to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Business pertaining to Good. Housekeeping alone should be addressed 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass 














GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


For 1901] 


THE HELP PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 


An inquiry of imternational scope, to be made by the 
Women’s Organizations of the world, through Good 
Housekeeping. Awards of Five Hundred Dollars offered 


by this magazine. 
222 


THE BEST, NEWEST COOKING 
RECIPES IN THE WORLD 


Dishes which can be made by any and ali housekeep- 
ers. Tested by experience; along with new methods in 
the kitchen which make housework much easier than it 
ever has been. Good Housekeeping recipes are from the 
best cooks and cooking teachers the world over; this 
magazine is not tied down to one authority. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BA” 


In this fascinating department, mothe 
story of their babies’ first and second ye 
cess and failure in getting their little on 
ical periods of babyhood. 
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EXCHANGES FOR WOMEN: 


The Women’s Exchanges of several of tl 


ee 


enumerated and described at intervals during 
following the article in the January number on ‘ti 
men’s Exchanges of New York state. 
&#¢#s 
The vigorous, breezy department conducted by Pater 
Familias will continue the stimulating ‘‘man talk’’ which 
tends to make men of our boys, while keenly interesting 


the whole family. 
a4 & 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATION 

has made a hit already. A series of sketches by practical 
housekeepers who are likewise bright writers, narrate 
failures and successes in the various departments of 
household labor, imparting valuable instruction as well as 
affording entertainment. Our columns of ‘‘Discoveries”’ 
are crisp notes of new things seen or tested by our ob- 
servers and experimenters the world over and cover a 
great field in a fascinating way. 


¢ ¢ $s 


KEEPING HOUSE IN A FLAT 


The interests of the apartment dweller will be cdonsid- 
ered as never before by any publicatior The series be- 
gun in the issue for December, 1900, on ‘‘Keeping House 
in an Apartment,” will be followed by fully illustrated 
articles_on the newest ideas m apartments, apartment 
furnishings and methods of housekeeping. 


#22 


SCHOOLS OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


A wealth of interesting facts in this great and widening 
field, of which the general. reader knows almost nothing, 
will .be broiight*out in a series of richly illustrated ar 
ticles. 


#2 
OUR HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Popular ‘and «tharoughly readable articles, yet of the 
highest scientific value, will‘ be contributed by the leading 
specialists. of the werld. Dr G oedel’s magnificent article 
in the January number,.on “‘How to Avoid Heart Trow 
bles,’ is a foretaste of this great series 

$64 


EDUCATION—NEW HANDICRAFT 


in the way -of fancywork, fabrics, and all sorts of work 
for women and girls, described by American and Ew 
ropean writers, illustrated. Also the new education that 
educates—remarkable papers. 

$46 
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“ THE HIGHER LIFE 


of the household’”’ will be the prime motive in all the 
departments already described; yet in addition there will 
be sketches, poems and articles which will afford enjoy 
ment -and inspiration and sive Good Housekeeping & 
marked literary flayee 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 67 
Profit in Diversified Farming, 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 





How to make the farm pay is a difficult 
troblem to solve. “Much depends, however, 
on the locality of the farm and the make- 
up of the farmer. That grain growing in 
N Y state can be made profitable is very 
doubtful. Not that the yield is smaller 
than formerly, as the average per acre was 
larger in ’99 in many sections than ever be- 
fcre known, but because it costs the aver- 
age farmer at least 10 times as much to 
live as it did 50 years ago, when the farm, 
with anything like careful management, 
was a source of wealth. The NY state farm- 
er must turn his attention to some other 
branch of agricultural industry. Many 
Sakis. done so, and among the number is 
i um F. Searing of Cayuga Co, whose 
ia eerhere illustrated. Mr Searing is a 
live young man, and, like Elias Hicks, is of 
the opinion that ‘‘ndne but live fish can 
swim up stream.” With a manly determi- 
ration he has stemmed the current of agri 
depression and solved the problem of how 
to make the farm pay. He simply prac- 
tices business methods, is thorough in all 
he undertakes, produces what will pay and 
studies quality rather than quantity. 

The farm contains 125 acres, all of which 
is under cultivation excepting 20 acres of 


For Week Ending January 5, 1903 


woodland, which returns satisfactory divi- 
dends in timber and firewood. Mixed farm- 
ing is pursued, hay and grain raising, dairy, 
sheep husbandry and fruit. In order to en- 
rich himself he first enriches his farm; to 
that end all the grain except the surplus 








WILLIAM F, SEARING’S BARN. 


wheat is fed on the farm, as are also the 
straw, corn stover and most of the hay, 
supplemented by a large silo filled each year 
with silage. To this are added by purchase 
oil-meal, wheat bran or buckwheat mid- 
dlings for the production of milk. All this 
manure is returned to the farm and from 
4 to 5 tons of commercial fertilizer added. 
Experience has taught him most conclu- 
sively that more and better grain can be 


No. . 


grown by using a smaller amount of each 
applied together than by a larger quantity 
of either alone. The herd consists of from 
12 to 14. cows, chiefly grades, such as are 
best for butter, which is all sold at retail 
to private customers in Auburn, 14 miles 
distant, at 22c per lb and is delivered reg- 
ularly every two weeks. In making butter 
he uses a cream separator, improved churn 
and butter worker. Having found out the 
value of the silo, he increased its capacity 
the past year 50 per cent, so that even with 
a short hay crop he has secured an abun- 
dance of fodder for his stock. 

The raising of winter lambs is one of his 
profitable industries. He has 100 breeding 
ewes, Horned Dorsets and Shropshires, and 
the lambs are dropped in Nov, Dec and 
Jan, and kept in well-ventilated, warm 
quarters, made so by a double board parti- 
tion filled with straw and building paper 
on the inside. The sheep are shorn early 
in Dec and are kept in the fold until turned 
to grass. Shearing is of great advantage, 
as the ewes are more comfortable in the 
fold, which must be kept warm enough for 
the young lambs. Another reason for shear- 
ing in Dec is the convenience in feeding. 
They are fed liberally on coarse fodder, 
grain and mangel wurzels until they drop 
their lambs, when they are given hay, grain 
mixed with bran, and an additional quan- 

{To Page 7.] 

















SUNFLOWERS GROWN FOR SILAGE AT A WESTERN EXPERIMENT FARM 


The growing of sunflowers to be made into silage along with corn has 
practiced to a limited extent by farmers in some sections, more in the 
so increase the feeding value of the silage that the complement of gra 
ly lessened. The sunflowers are grown in rows and cultiv 
been obtained; as high in some instances as eight tons per acre. 


been advocuted by some high authorities and has’ been 
west and south than in the east. The object sought is to 
in to be added to the same when it is fed can be material- 
ated much after the fashion of corn. Large yields of heads have thus 
They are gathered, run through a cutting box and mixed with 


corn while the silo is being filled. The stems are so woody that they are even considered unsuitable for being ‘made into silage, 
hence the heads only are used for that purpose. The sunflower is of wide distribution and may be grown in a great variety of 


soils. The Russian is the favorite variety grown at present in the United States. 
Plants and the Silo,” published by Orange Judd Company.] 


{From Prof Thomas Shaw’s book on “Soiling 
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The Weeder in Garden, Orchard and Field. — 





No one phase of modern farming is re- 
ceiving more attention than the careful 
treatment of the soil both before and after 
the seed is planted or orchard trees set. 
The first step in any farm, garden or or- 
chard crop is to thoroughly prepare the soil. 
Begin applying barnyard manure if you 
have it, then plowing six to eight inches 
deep, depending somewhat upon the char- 
acter of the soil, and thoroughly pulveriz- 
ing the ground. This should not be at- 
tempted in spring until the soil is in first- 
class working order, otherwise its texture 
will be so badly affected that no amount 
of after culture during the summer will 
make profitable crops possible. A disk har- 
row, a roller, an ordinary peg-tooth har- 
row and a smoothing harrow are essential 
for the soil preparation, whether it be for 
grain or vegetable crops or for planting 
of small fruits and fruit and forest trees. 
Go over the ground until thoroughly fined 
and well compacted. The upper surface 
must be very finely divided, so as to serve 
as a soil mulch. 

If thorough preparation as described 
above is given, the matter of after culture 
will be comparatively simple. If corn is 
the crop to be raised, plant after the soil 
is thoroughly warmed. Just before the 
plants appear above the surface of the 
ground, go over the field with some light 
fine tooth instrument that will break up 
the crust which nearly always forms on 
the surface, and destroy all young weeds 
just starting. No better implement can 
be used for this purpose than an ordinary 
weeder, which ought to be Kept on every 
farm. These are light and being 10 to 16 
ft wide, make it possible for a _ large 
amount of ground to be treated in one day. 
A very light smoothing harrow will an- 
swer fairly well, but it is not as good as a 
weeder. The old-fashioned A harrow is 
still used in many localities and does fairly 
good work, but it treats only one row of 
corn at a time and is consequently very 
slow. 

If a heavy rain comes after seeding oats 
or spring wheat and a hard crust is form- 
ed before the tiny blades appear, it will 
more than pay to use a weeder on these 
fields, breaking up the crust, making it 
possible for the young plants to come 
through the ground easily and also forming 
a mulch on the surface which will prevent 
evaporation. 

In sowing clover and grass seed in spring 
on winter grain, the weeder is almost a 
necessity. Unless the field is thus treated 
much of the seed will not be covered and 
then, too, there is danger of it drying out 
rapidly—detrimental alike to the new seed- 
ing and to the grain crops. Of course a 
smoothing harrow can be used for this as 
with the corn crop, but the weeder does 
mutch less damage to the young wheat or 
rye plants and is just as effective in form- 
ing the mulch and covering the seed. 

With garden crops the weeder may be 
used for several weeks with profit. It is 
not advisable to attempt market garden- 
ing or the growing of large crops of vege- 
tables without one of these implements. 
So many young garden plants are small 
and weak that an effective tool for de- 
stroying weeds and loosening the soil is 
a necessity. One or two of the teeth ean 
be removed from the weeder directly over 
each row and the implement can then be 
used until the crop is ready for harvest. 

In fruit plantations, frequent surface cul- 
ture is even more important than in the 
garden and on the farm. It has been dem- 
onstrated again and again that good crops 
of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, peaches, plums, 
apples and cherries are not possible year 
after year unless the ground between the 
rows is well plowed early in the spring and 
cultivated every week ‘thereafter until 
about Aug 1. After that time the land 
can ‘be seeded down to cowpeas, crimson 
clover or rye. These will act as mulches, 


FIELD WORK 


will collect a large quantity of nitrogen 


and serve as a cover crop during the win- 
ter. 

The weeder is a valuable instrument for 
cultivation throughout the season. Begin 
by giving a good plowing and harrowing, 
then use the weeder until the soil becomes 
quite compact. When this occurs, go over 
the orchard with a deep-working harrow, 
such as a disk or a cutaway. Then the 
weeder can be used for severai weeks 
thereafter. Cultivation must not be con- 
tinued in orchards too late in autumn, for 
wood growth will be stimulated at the ex- 
pense of the fruit buds. Then, too, the 
twigs will not be properly matured and 
cannot withstand the cold weather during 
the winter. The cover crop, whether it 
be clover, rye or peas, should be plowed 
under the following spring and the work 
of stirring the soil weekly started. 

The character of the soil will have much 
to do with the frequency of the cultiva- 
tion necessary during the season. The 
compact soil which tends to harden quick- 
ly must be treated oftener than the sandy, 
mellow one. The idea is to keep the upper 
layers always loose. Some soils will re- 
quire treatment every week; others every 
10 days, while a third kind will produce 
good crops if treated once in two weeks. 
The weather will also have much to do 
with this. If rains are frequent, the soil 
is compacted more quickly, but on the 
other hand, moisture will then be abun- 
dant and the conservation of the moisture 
is not so important. Much will depend 
upon the judgment of the grower. Then; 
too, the habit of the plant will have con- 
siderable to do with the frequency of cul- 
tivation. Plants with surface-feeding roots 
must be given culture that will provide an 
abundance of plant food and moisture. 
Plants with deep, leng roots are better 
able to take care of themselves. 








Experience in Seeding Clover. 


Cc. C. PERVIER, ILLINOIS. 





The amount of seed required to sow an 
acre varies. As a rule too little rather 
than too much is sown. It is poor economy 
to get half a crop of hay from a thin 
stand, when a few more pounds. of seed 
per acre would have produced a full crop. 
Twelve pounds of seed per acre, when sown 
alone, or eight to 10 lbs sown with a peck 
of timothy, are considered sufficient. It 
must be borne in mind that a heavy stand 
of clover evenly distributed over the land 
causes a more thorough fertilization of the 
soil than a thin stand. 

The best time to sow clover is as early 
in the spring as possible. Success will then 
depend largely upon the amount of moist- 
ure and the character of the land seeded. 
In sowing with spring grain, I find it best 
to put on the clover seed after the grain 
has been harrowed once and then harrow 
again. The best success has always been 
attained with the earliest sown grain. I 
have tried sowing oats and clover on stalk 
ground and cultivating both in together, 
but the result has not been satisfactory on 
heavy soils. Germination is uneven and 
much seed is coveréd too decp to grow. 
Experiments on the depth of covering 
clover seed seem to prove that from noth- 
ing to one inch is sufficient for Ill and other 
like soils. During the past few years there 
have been many failures in securing a 
stand of clover on old lands in Bureau Co. 
The fault has been charged to unfavor- 
able seasons, but I am firmly convinced 
in those cases which have come under my 
personal observation that it was because 
of the absence of clover root microbe in 
these old lands. I have during the past 18 
years seeded many acres of land for the 
first time since it was native prairie and 
have met with the 
USUAL DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING A STAND OF 

CLOVER, HN 
until the last few years. Several years 
ago I seeded a piece of old land. The 
clover came up nicely in spring, but later 


on all died except two or three acres at 
one end of the field. A half mile above me 
on another farm was a clover meadow from 
which the water came down and over- 
flowed these two or three acres where the 
clover lived. At the other end of the field 


*wac another flat piece overflowed by water 


from old land in the same manner, and 
yet not a spear of clover lived on that part 
of the field. About this time I read of the 


German scientist’s experiments in inaecu- 
lating sterilized soil by pouring water on 
clover sod, letting it run down through 


onto the earth in which His clover plants 
were growing, or rather dying, for they 
had ceased to grow. Soon after the plants 
began to thrive, tubercles formed .on the 
roots and the microbe’ was found in them. 
Now in the instance which I have men- 
tioned was not the life of the clover on 
those two or three acres due to inocula- 
tion by the water from the clover field 
above? 

Several years ago I seeded a piece of old 
land for the firs* time, sowing timothy in 
the fall and ec:¢ ver early in Mar, and top- 
dressed the whole piece with barnyard ma- 
nure, spread as thinly as possible. I se- 
cured a perfect stand. Nor have I ever 
failed to secure a perfect stand of clover 
on old lands when treated in this manner 
and it is the only way I would recom- 
mend for the first seeding of such lands. 
I am of the opinion that clover seed 
might be sown with success on fall grain 
or timothy, just before the ground freezes, 
although I have not yet tried the experi- 
ment. It is noticeable, however, that seed 
which falls from the plant and lies on the 
ground in winter, covered by freezing and 
thawing, rarely fails to grow in spring. 

COINCIDENT SEEDING AND FERTILIZATION, 

Three years ago I hauled the waste 
trampled under foot by cattle where the 
clover seed had been hulled and spread it 
thinly over five acres of cornstalk ground, 
then sowed oats and cultivated in, secur- 
ing an excellent stand of clover, as good, 
in fact, as the rest of the field, on which 
seed was sown by hand in the usual man- 
seed and 


ner. This was a cheap way to 
fertilize at the same time. Clover sod can 
be plowed under, a crop of corn grown 


and the following year plowed again deep 
enough to bring the sod to the surface, 
then sowed to spring grain, and the clover 
seed thus brought to the surface will grow 
and reseed the land. This method has 
been thoroughly tested and in some parts 
of Wis is the common practice. Some 
time ago I tried this plan, using the culti- 
vator instead of the plow, which did nbdt 
bring enough seed to the surface to make 
a full stand. I should have used the plow. 
It is well known that clover seed may lie 
in the ground a number of years if cov- 
ered too deep and then grow when brought 
near enough to the surface to be acted 
upon by the proper degréés of heat and 
light. I once tried hill manuring of corn, 
taking for that purpose finely pulverized 
manure from a stack yard where clover 
had been stacked several years before, and 
put a shovelful in each corn hill. A few 
weeks later I was surprised to find an ex- 
cellent stand of clover growing in each hill 
of corn. 


I 

Dawson’s Gold Chaff Wheat is pro- 
nounced the best variety of winter wheat 
f:om the farmers’ standpoint by 114 prac- 
tical Ont farmers who carried on experi- 
ments with varieties of wheat the past sea- 
son for the Ont exper union. It gave an 
average yield of a little over 30 bu and 1.8 
tons straw per acre and was rated 100 points 
in the score. Gold Coin gave 28 bu and 1.8 
tons straw, Early Genesee Giant 274% bu 
and 1.7 tons straw, Early Red Clawson 27 
bu and 1.6 tons straw, and Diamond Grit 
26 bu and 1.8 tons straw. 





Seed Potatoes soaked for two hours in 
% per cent formalin solution or for half an 
hour in 1-2000. per cent corrosive sublimate 
solution were most free from scab in some 
Michigan tests, 
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Windbreaks and Shelters. 


*E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





‘While the hedge proper also serves large- 
ly as a protection against wind and storm, 
it is presumed not to be planted primarily 
for that purpose. The true windbreak is a 
very tall hedge, or a close row of ever- 
greens, or grove, or a strip of forest. While 
I am an enthusiast on beautiful and useful 
hedges, I believe the subject of supreme 
importance for American agriculture and 
horticulture is just now how to protect our- 
selves and our grounds from violent winds 
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Fig 1. SUBURBAN PLACE 
With sheltered fruit garden. 


and changes of temperature. Prof Bailey, 
in his admirable discussion of the subject, 
suggests that one reason why fruit grow- 
ing is attended with increasing difficulties 
is because of the removal of the forests. 
The result of forest destruction has been 
to make our summers hotter and drier and 
our winters more extreme. It is not so much 
that the weather is colder than formerly, 
but that the changes are more frequent and 
sharper. 

The forest aids the fruit grower in two 
ways: First, it prevents the severe sweep 
of winds breaking trees and creating sud- 
den atmospheric changes; second, it con- 
serves and balances atmospheric moisture. 
The sweep of winds when undisturbed 
bears away the moisture from the soil and 
also from the trees and their buds. It is 
well known that fruit buds will endure two 
er three degrees severer freezing when the 
air is moist than when it is dry. 

I am so loath to divorce the useful and 
the beautiful that my taste inclines very 
strongly to those forms of windbreaks that 
give more or less return of fruit. It is 
amezing how large an amount of grapes 
can be grown on a close row of deciduous 
trees which become interlaced with the 
vines. It is true that as the vines climb 
higher much of the fruit will be out of 
reach for easy gathering, and that very lit- 
tle of it will be really marketable, but it 
‘gs never out of reach of the birds. In the 
orchard we also have at hand an eminently 
fine tree for constructing fruitful wind- 
breaks—I refer to the Buffum pear. This 
trec grows almost as a counterpart of the 
Lombardy poplar, erect, stiff and compact. 
It should never be cut back at the top, for 
it has no capacity for lateral growth. Set 
the trees about 8 ft apart and then let them 
take their own way. The result will be a 
wall as smooth and perfect as a trimmed 
hedge. In blossom, the Buffum pear is sim- 
Ply superb, and later it will be loaded with 
gcelden pears, which while not first-class are 
yet a very good second class. The ground 
pian of a suburban home with fruit tree 
bordered roads and arbor vitae windbreaks 
is seen in Fig 1. 

A close row of dwarf apples is another 
device for combining fruit and _ shelter. 
Some of .the dwarfs are delightfully com- 
pact and beautiful, whether singly or in 
rows. They are useful, however, only where 
you will be content with a windbreak 10 ft 
high. 

However, I believe that in most cases 
euatakon 

*From advance sheets of Rev E. P. Pow- 
ell’s book on “Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 
and Live Fences,” published by Orange 
Judd company. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 





where the climate is severe, or Where the 
winds have a broad sweep, our best resort 
is to evergreen trees. I do not know of any 
tree that is better than the arbor vitae, 
either the American or the Siberian. Next 
to this I should select the Norway spruce. 
This magnificent tree has shown its ca- 
pacity for adapting itself to a great range 
of soils, and is everywhere absolutely hardy. 
In planting the Norway spruce I should by 
all means prefer a row of trees standing 
so far apart that each one might be indi- 
vidually well developed. This would be- 
quire a distance of at least 20 ft. If it be 
desirable to form a windbreak very speed- 
ily, plant intermediate trees, which shall be 
carefully removed as soon as the trees be- 
gin to impinge. Where space and room are 
of no special importance, additional beauty 
can be secured by planting at determinate 
points groups of these trees, that is, at ev- 
ery 10 or 20 rods let the line be broken by a 
group of three to five trees. These should 
stand closer together, so that when they are 
20 or 30 ft higk they will make but one com- 
pact outline. If desired these may be made 
very pleasant shelters for seats in summer. 
In Fig 2 is shown the ground plan of a 
ccuntry place with arbor,vitae and Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle hedges ‘and a Norway 
spruce windbreak. 


Seed Corn During Cold Weather. 








The matter of preserving seed corn dur- 
ing the winter is neglected by too many 
farmers in the corn belt. As a conse- 
quence seed corn next spring will either 
fail to germinate, making replanting 
necessary, or have such a low vitality that 
it is almost impossible to get a stand if 
weather conditions are not perfect. Even 
if the corn does come up well, the plant 
will be feeble, will start slowly and will 
not produce as large an ear as a stalk 
from vigorous seed. 

By this time the corn has been all gath- 
ered and it is presumed the ears intended 
for seed selected. This may have been 
done at husking time or the grower may 
have gone through the field earlier in the 
season, choosing the largest and best de- 
veloped ears. The care of the seed corn 
from now on is very important. In the 
first place,-see that it is not thrown in a 
pile. If this is done, it will not dry out 
thoroughly and uniformly and, in spite of 
every precaution, enough moisture will re- 
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FIG 2, -AN IDEAL RURAL HOME. 


main either in the cob or in the grains 
to work great injury when the coldest 
weather of winter comes. Where a small 
quantity of seed only is desired, the ears 
may be hung up to rafters in outbuildings, 
or may be spread over the attic floor one 
ear deep. The storage place must be kept 
as free from dampness as possible to make 
it. If it is in a room through which a 
chimney or stovepipe passes, the condi- 
tions are almost ideal, provided proper ven- 
tilation is given. It can remain in a place 
like this all winter if care is taken to keep 
out rats and mice. A great many farmers 
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hang up the seed corn by leaving a few 
husks on at gathering time. This of course 
can only be done if seed is wanted for the 
home farm. 

Where corn is grown for seed on a com- 
mercial basis, the same precautions must 
be exertised in drying. If space is not 
available for spreading it out on a dry 
floor, put it in small crates holding not 
more than a bushel and with at least one 
inch of space between tne slats. Put these 
on racks under a shed where there is a 
free circulation of air. If the season is 
dry, there wiil be no trouble in curing this 
seed corn perfectly, but if it is damp a great- 
er part of the time before cold weather 
sets in, it will pay to place the crates in a 
room where artificial heat can be used for 
drying. <A large stove in a granary or 
workshop will furnish enough heat to dry 
out several hundreds of bushels at a time. 
As soon as the moisture has been re- 
moved, the corn can be placed in a gran- 
ary or under a shed, still keeping it in 
the crates, and a fresh supply put into the 
drying house. 

Many seed growers not only dry their 
corn thoroughly in the fall but store it 
where the temperature will not get much 
below the freezing point during the entire 
winter. The garret of a large house will 
answer well enough and some _ growers 
have even used a dry cellar, claiming that 
the seed kept there had a high germina- 
ting power. Laying on a board floor is 
usually objected to, unless it happens to 
be the floor of an attic which is always 
dry. It is not advisable to shell seed corn 
until it is needed in spring. 








Fertilizer Experiments in Canada—A 
small experiment was tried by some prac- 
tical Ont farmers last season with different 
fertilizers for corn. Barnyard manure, 
mixed fertilizers, muriate of potash, super- 
phosphate, nitrate of soda and no fertilizers 
at all were tried. The best results were 
obtained from barnyard manure, which 
gave a yield of 9.9 tons of the whole crop 
and 73 bu corn per acre; mixed fertilizers 
gave 9.7 tons and 62% bu, muriate of potash 
9.6 tons and 66.7 bu, superphosphate 9.3 
tons and 70.7 bu, nitrate of soda 9.2 tons 
and 72.4 bu, while with no fertilizer the 
yield was 8% tons and 61.8 bu. The re- 
sults, while of course mostly favoring 
barnyard manure, show a large profit from 
the use of commercial fertilizers. Every 
farmer should make the most use of what 
manure is produced on the farm, then sup- 
plement this with as much fertilizer as he 
needs or can afford to buy. 





Ground Feeds Good for All Farm Stock 
—I feed ground grain to all my farm ani- 
mals and consider it very beneficial. For 
brcod sows I like a ration two parts oats 
and one part corn. Feed about 2 qts two 
or three times a day, cooked or scalded. 
VWken pigs are one week old I would in- 
crease the sow’s ration to 4 or 5 qts. For 
pigs, corn and barley ground together is 
very satisfactcry. For horses I feed corn 
ani oats ground together equal parts. Give 
4 qts three times_a day when horses work 
and one-half that amount when they are 
idle. For dairy cows I think two parts oats 
to one of corn makes the best ration for 
all times of the year. For fattening cattle 
I feed this mixture as a starter, but a lit- 
tle later I prefer corn alone, grinding it 
very fine.—{R. Mumbach, Ohio. 


Shredding Stalks with : Thresher— 
Reading of the experiment of threshing 
corn and shredding the stalks with steam 
threshers, I conceived the idea of trying 
it with a tread power and cleaner and 
was surprised at the result. It was thresh- 
ed before husking, therefore husking, 
shelling, cleaning the corn for market and 
shredding the stalks all in a satisfactory 
manner. The shredding I thinkis of much 
value in feeding stock, there being much 
less waste than with whole stalks.—[B. 8S. 
Wiggins, Suffolk Co, N Y. 













Constructing Farm Telephones. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





The farm telephone is such a satisfaction 
that very few are willing to give it up after 
using it a while. The only thing that 
stands in the way of its more extended use 
a‘) over the country is the cost. The price 
generally charged by the larger companies 
for telephone service is $1.50 per month. 
This is more than twice the actual cost of 
service on any extended line properly man- 
ased. When farmers cannot get service at 
a cost of about 75c per month, they should 
combine and construct a line of their own. 
In many places it is being done profitably 
and satisfactorily, even where the larger 
systems are operating plants. 

Neighborhood lines are very convenient, 
but they do not give the most satisfactory 
service until the lime reaches the town or 
business center of the community. A suc- 
cessful system has been started in my 
county, one that costs the stockholders 75c 
per month, and besides the service they 
get there is a good paying dividend on the 
capital invested. 

First map out your routes. It is a good 
pian to start at the small towns and vil- 
lages along the outskirts of the county and 
concentrate your lines at the county seat. 
Take the roads that run through the most 
pepulous and prosperous neighborhoods. 
When the routes have been fixed, make 
an estimate of what the entire cost of plant 
will be, and fix your capital stock so it will 
cover this. Divide this capital stock in 
shares of $10 each. Then canvass along 
your proposed routes and secure the neces- 
sary means to build your line. Make it 
obligatory upon everyone who wants ser- 
vice to take at least one share of stock. 

CALL A STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


This will furnish sufficient means to 
equip the lines. If farmers along any pro- 
posed route do not subscribe _ sufficient 


stock to put up the wires, the route had 
better be abandoned until the same is 
forthcoming. Give the subscriber his choice 
of either purchasing his own box or in- 
strument, and paying the additional sum 
of $5 annually into the treasury of the 
company, or let the company furnish the 
box, the subscriber paying $9 per annum, 
or 75c per month, 

As soon as sufficient stock is secured to 
make the enterprise a success, call a meet- 
ing of stockholders and perfect the organ- 
ization, by electing a board of directors of 
five or seven persons and then from this 
number select a president and vice-presi- 
dent to serve for a period of one year. 
Each shareholder should be allowed one 
vote for each share of stock held and owned 
by him. Then select a sec and treas. A 
great deal depends upon having an active 
business man for secretary. With your or- 
ganization thus completed you are ready 
to begin the construction of your lines. In 
most states it is best to secure a charter, 
thus making your organization legal and 
enabling you to sue and be sued if neces- 
sary. 

In running into towns many persons will 
be found who are not willing to take stock 
in the company, but are willing to pay a 
reasonable sum for the service. This may 
be fixed at $1 per month and the company 
will realize a fair profit on this rate. Al- 
low stockholders free use of lines wherever 
they may run. Make every ’phone a pay 
station and fix rates to all points along the 
lines. Require all persons who are not 
stockholders to pay for messages sent. This 
brings in considerable revenue, and goes 
a long way toward keeping up repairs, and 
increasing the dividend to stockholders. I 
will say that our home company organized 
in this place has paid from 20 to 25 per cent 
annual dividend on capital stock ever since 
it was started, six years ago. It has been 
extended into all adjoining counties and 
is growing rapidly. 

‘The cost of constructing a telephone line 
ready for use will be about $40 per mile, us- 





FARM ECONOMIES 


ing good maierial throughout. Poles should 
be 15 to 25 ft above ground, according to 
obstructions and the lay of the land. Ce- 
agar posts of good size will cost about 75c 
each. It isn’t economy to buy small or re- 
fuse posts of any kind. In many places 
home-grown oak, pine or chestnut posts can 
be bought and laid down along the line for 
from 40c up to 75e each. 

Arms will cost about 3%c per lineal foot. 
Fony insulators $23 per thousand. Buy 
durable galvanized Norway iron wire, The 
price will vary according to quantity pur- 
chased, from about 5% to 6%c per Ib. It 
will cost $1.50 per mile to run wire on posts, 
It will cost from 40c to a dollar each to dig 
boles for posts, according to kind of clay 
end amount of blasting that is to be done. 
Set no posts less than 4 ft deep. Corner 
poles and. high ones should be from 5 to 7 
fr in the ground. All angles and corners 
should be well braced and guyed. Poles 
should be set from 150 to 200 ft apart. From 
your central station you want one or two 
leng-distance wires, or what is called a me- 
tallic circuit. This is made by running two 
parallel wires, crossing or transposing them 
at least once every mile. In the metallic 
circuit there ‘are to be no ground wires. 
On every third pole attach a ground wire 
for protection against lightning. 

The cost of instruments will vary from 
$i0 to 14 each, according to kind, and the 
very best makes should be procured. Buy 
cnly from manufacturers with reputation. 
When you get ready for instruments, con- 
sult someone who has had experience in 
the business, and thus make sure that no 
mistake is made. Switchboards will cost 
about $3 per. drop. One exchange in the 
county will be sufficient. Batteries will 
have to be renewed every five or six 
months, depending of course upon how 
much they are used. Cost of renewal will 
be about 15c each. Night service is very 
satisfactory to subscribers and this should 
be provided as soon as the company is able. 
Arrangements can be made at small cost 
to have an cperator sleep at exchange to 
answer calis in case of sickness or great 
emergency, allowing no other calls to be 
made, say from 10 o’clock at night until 
6 in the morning. 

EXTENT OF LINE AND THE EXCHANGE. 


It is not advisable to put more than five 
phones on party lines, although as many 
as 10 are sometimes used. When there are 
su many on a line several are apt to use it 
ar the same time, and when there are too 
many phones on a line they produce too 
much resistance to current for satisfactory 
work through switchboard. In starting a 
line it is best to secure the services of 
scmeone who has had experience in in- 
stalling plants. The work will be done 
much more*systematically and thoroughly, 
and everything will move off satisfactorily 
from the start. 

The cost of an exchange girl may be 
obviated for a while at first by arranging 
with some business firm of the town to look 
after the exchange, free of any charge to 
the company, for the busfness men of any 
town are anxious to get into close com- 
munication with the rural districts. But a 
line started on the above plan will soon 
grow and demand constant attention at the 
central station. Before beginning the work 
of starting a rural telephone line correspond 
with some company that is established and 
running successfully, get its constitution 
and by-laws, as a guide in framing yours, 
for in so dcing you may reap a great deal 
of benefit from the experience of others. 
Neighborhood telephones are not nearly so 
satisfactory as those reaching out to other 
neighborhoods and through the county, and 
the cost of construction is about the same. 
It is considerable trouble to keep up re- 
pairs when there is no one in particular to 
look after same. Even in neighborhood 
companies it is best to have a head and 
some one to look to if it is to be run in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

The rural telephone has become a neces- 

























































































sity. Like rural free mail delivery it saves 
much of the farmer’s time. This is very 
important during the busy season, which 
includes at least one-half of the year. The 
farther away from the railway station or 
business center of his county the farmer 
is, the more he needs the telephone. The 
service can always be secured by co-opera- 
tion among farmers, or if extravagant rates 
are charged by the corporation systems, it 
will pay for farmers to join together and 
construct a system of their own. 





Managing the Woodlot. 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON CO, N J 





Timber land in this section is growing 
scarce. There is not 1 per cent left out- 
side of the mountains or rocky elevations 
which cannot be cleared for cultivation. Al. 
most every farmer has his woodlot on the 
mourtain, frcm two to 10 acres in size, and 
somctimes as far as 10 miles from the farm, 
Before the time of wire fencing, it was 
quite a feature of the winter’s work to get 
out posts and rails. Considerable wood is 
still used for rail fences as well as for 
posts for wire fences. A good finished rail 
is worth 12%c and a holed post 25c. The 
original growth on these rocky slopes was 
chestnut and it still predominates, al- 
though on account of the severe cutting 
the oaks and hickories have got a start 
and there are also some basswood and 
birch. Chestnut is the ideal fencing wood, 
as it splits neatly and is very lasting in the 
soil and to the weather. 

There are three ways in which these 
woodlots are treated. Some are cut off 
clean and the stumps allowed to sprout and 
are cut again in 20 years. This is the cop- 
pice method. A few are well cared for and 
only moderate improvement cuttings made. 
Again there are many which are treated 
with no system at all. The coppice method 
depends upon the sprouting from _ the 
stumps for the reproduction of the wood 
crop. These sprouts, grow rapidly, but do 
not attain much size and are short-lived. 
There are lots which have been cut over 
two or three times where the chestnut is 
dying before it gets big enough to split for 
rails. Chestnut is a good sprouter and will 
hold its own with the other kinds, but for 
best results in the long run some seedlings 
should be left. Cutting should be done in 
the winter or early spring. If cut in mid- 
summer the stump will usually die. The 
growing scarcity of timber and the high 
prices of fuel and lumber make the farm- 
er’s woodlot worthy of his careful attention, 
It should be so managed as to get the most 
wood out of it every year without marring 
its future usefulness. 

A Cement Floor on Boards—Sometimes 
conditions will not permit a cement floor 
to be laid directly upon the earth. Floor 
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timbers and boards can be laid and a ce- 
ment floor put directly upon that. The plan 
shown in the illustration will be found ex- 
cellent. Lay the floor timbers and on these 
put boards, leaving a space of an inch 
between each. A batten beneath these 
cracks will keep the soft cement from run- 
ning down through them. When hardened, 
the cement will hold much bettef for these 
filled cracks. 





Ground Feed for Horses—I feed my work 
herses almost entirely on ground grain, 
consisting of a mixture equal parts corn 
and oats. I give each horse three quarts 
three times a day. I am well satisfied with 
resuits.—[A. J. Bradley, Pennsylvania. 
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. for pound, of potash. 


Profit in Diversified Farming. 


[From Page 3.] 
tity of roots, 2 Ibs grain and 2 Ibs roots be- 
ing a daily ration. 

The lambs soon begin to nibble a little 
cracked corn and a pen is made for them 
where grain is constantly before them, both 
whole and ground, and clover hay. The 
lambs are dressed when they weigh from 35 
to 40 lbs, whieh is generally when about 
eight weeks, with extra good mothers Iess, 
with poorer ones more. The average price 
is about $8, sekiom below 6 unless there ifs 
some warm weather which brings in south- 
ern lambs by the earload. The price de- 
pends much upon the appearance they pre- 
sent when offered for sale. They are as 
carefully dressed as possible, then sewed up 
in clean white muslin and the whole cov- 
ered with burlap. They are sent by ex- 
press in the afternoon, reaching N Y early 
t}- next morning. 

Much attention fis paid to growing root 
erops, amd with marked success, which in 
a great measure is due to thorough culti- 
vation. The sofl after planting is kept con- 
tinually stirred, but not worked deep. The 
past season, which was tnprecedentedly 
dry, he raised 600 bu mangels on 2-3 acre. 
There are about 600 pear trees, mostly 
Seckel and Bartlett, which thrive best. The 
fruit is packed carefully in neat bushel 
packages and shipped to Phila and N Y. 
Applés are also grown. Spraying is never 
neglected, and the hog does the cultivating 
after the trees become too large to grow 
crops between them. Grass is never al- 
iowed to grow in the orchards and at all 
times the ground is as well worked by the 
hogs as would be necessary for a field or 
garden crop. 





Use Muriate é Potash with Caution. 


M. G. KAINS, NEW YORK. 





The very general use of commercial fer- 
tilizers has developed some problems in ag- 
riculture that demand a thorough knowl- 
edge of the possible results of applications 
before such applications be made. One of 
these is the effect of muriate of potash 
upon the soil, independent of its fertiliz- 
ing effect. 

Muriate of potash contains about 50 per 
eent of chlorine and an equal amount of 
potash and is used mainly because of its 
cheapness, that fs, the relative cost, pound 
It is preferred also 
to other forms because there is less labor 
in applying it than in spreading some other 
compound containing a smaller percentage 
of potash. It must, however, be used with 
caution, because, first, it is known to be 
unfavorable to certain crops, for example, 
tobacco and potatoes; second, because its 
continual use will produce, under certain 
conditions, serious effects upon soil de- 
ficient in lime. Perhaps this action is the 
cause of the trouble with tobacco and po- 
tatoes. 

The lime which all farm lands contain is 
mainly in the form of the carbonate, an 
insoluble compound. But when muriate of 
potash in solution comes in contact with 
this carbonate, chemical action sets up and 
the carbonate unites with the potash, form- 
ing carbonate of potash, the chlorine of the 
potash compound unites with the lime and 
forms chloride of lime, which, being soluble, 
passes away im the drainage if the soil be 
porous. If the ground be undrained or un- 
derlaid with hardpan, the chloride remains 
in the surface soil. In the first case the 
soil is robbed of lime, im the second the 
cloride acts as a plant poison. The new 
potash compound is valuable, but it has 
been acquired at the expense of the lime. 

Where the soil is well supplied with lime 
and is well drained, immediate danger need 
not be feared, but upon thin soils deficient 
in lime, especially when poorly drained, the 
loss of lime must be made good by appli- 
eations. And this should be the practice 
of the grower who is compelled for econ- 
omic or other reasons to use muriate of pot- 
ash. The conclusion must not be reached 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


that sulphate of potash acts in a similar 
way. For the reason that it does not, it 
should be given the preference when price 


is not prohibitory. [This fact is now so well 
established that high-grade fertilizers for 
potatoes and tobacco usually supply potash 
in the form of sulphate of potash.—Editor.] 





Grain Pests—I am anyth‘ng but an alarm- 
ist; but I must confess I wouid fight shy of 
Hungarian wheat unless every kernel were 
carefully inspected by a man fully compe- 
tent to detect those infested by nematodes. 
At Budapest the entomologist, Prof Jab- 
lonowsky, showed me last summer kernels 
more than 10 years old; broke them, soaked 
them a few minutes in warm water, then 
under the microscope we watched the grad- 
wal coming to life of the minute worms 
with which the interior of the kernel was 
filed.—[John B. Smith, Entomologist, N J 
Exper Sta. 





Humus is vegetable matter in the soil 
at that stage of decay which makes it pos- 
sible for the roots of growing plants to ex- 
tract the most nourishment from it. Hu- 
mates are the compounds extracted from 
humus for use of the growing plant. 


Fresh Barnyard Manure gave better re- 
sults in a Canadian test on barley, corn 
and carrots than any other fertilizer or 
combination of fertilizers. 


Skunk Raising as a Business. 


W. B. JOHNS, NEW YORE. 








If a man wants to make a business of 
raising skunks for fur and oil, he should 
Rave plenty of room and a well-arranged 
yard. I believe there is money to be made 
in them if properly handled, but in close 
confinement they will not do very well, as 
the old are apt to eat the young. Neither 
is their fur so good where they have not 
plenty of room. 

They feed on plenty of meat. They mul- 
tinly rapidly. Underground nests should 
be arranged for them, also others on the 
surface. The yard should consist of two 
or more acres of land, the larger the bet- 
ter. The fence must of course be tight, 
with a wall at least 2 ft underground. On 
this scale it will doubtless prove profitable. 
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Needs ot Foreign Fruit Markets. 


*GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORE, 





American fruits, especially apples, have 

steadily grown in favor with foreign buyers 
and consumers, and because good prices 
have usually been received for good fruit, 
the impression is becoming too general that 
anything is good enough for the foreigner, 
and vastly to» much inferior fruit is forced 
upon our foreign as upon our home markets, 
Too many growers and dealers who have 
no knowledge of the requirements of for- 
eign markets, and of the packing necessary 
for such long shipments, are taking chances 
in shipping abroad and with the odds heav- 
ily against them, as many have learned at 
no small cost. 
' here is no class of buyers more critical 
than the English, and none that will pay 
higher value when the stock suits them. 
The American shippers who think they can 
make London, Liverpool, Glasgow or Man- 
chester the dumping ground for worthless 
trash, will learn sooner or later their mis- 
take. These markets will take a large and 
increasing quantity of apples, if they are 
put into their markets in good condition. 
One of the great causes for much of the un- 
satisfactory conditions met with in our for- 
eign markets is the manner of handling the 
apples in the orchards, Too many shippers, 
who buy by the orchard, allow the fruit to 
be picked and put in piles upon the ground, 
where it often remains for many days be- 
fore it is packed. This practice is injurious 
to the shipping quality. In addition te the 
poor condition of the fruit, much of the 
packing is absolutely shameful and dishon- 
est. This is done more largely by a class 
of buyers who do not regularly make it 
their business to handle fruit. Fruit for 
foreign markets should never be placed 
upon the ground, but go directly into the 
box or barrel. It should be most carefully 
handled, both in the picking and packing, 
assorted and graded by a uniform stand- 
ard, and either shipped at once or put im- 
mediately into cold storage to be held for 
later shipment. 





What Trees and Shrubs to Plant. 


GEORGE VAN HOUTEN, IOWA, 





Select the varieties that are known to do 
well in the locality rather than take the 
advice of anyone from a distance, and es- 
pecially is this advice good if the success 
has been on soils and exposures similar to 
your own. It is true that there are varie- 
ties that can be planted in almost any part 
of the country, for they endure all kinds of 
climate and most kinds of soils and ex- 
posures. But in the more exposed places, 
or rather in the colder sections, varieties 
are few that can be planted over a wide 
area with certainty of success. Yet the 
fact remains that there are enough suc- 
cesses in most parts of the country to be 
a guide for those seeking information. 

Varieties of apples should be chosen that 


will cover the entire season, and this is - 


now easily done under good conditions for 
keeping fruit over winter. It is true that 
the matter of keeping fruits has been neg- 
lected in recent years, because of the prev- 
alent nation that modern cold _ storage 
methods would revolutionize the whole bus- 
iness, while caves, fruit houses and even 
cellars have been neglected, and all because 
there was a belief that this new method 
would take the place of the old way. The 
farmer might refuse to build a hay barn 
under the mistaken notion that the silo is 
soon to take the place of the haymow. This 
reference is not made with an idea that 
there is a similarity in the illustration, fur- 
ther than to try to show the impractica- 
bility of the new method as applied to the 
keeping of fruit for the home, for the cold 
storage plant is too expensive if not entire- 





*From an address at the winter meeting 
pf the eastern N Y horticultural society. 
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ly impracticable for the small operations 
on the average farm, while the cave, if 
properly constructed, will be found a cheap 
and effective method of carrying over the 
necessary late fruits until the time of use, 
or sale in case there is a surplus. 


Small Fruits for the Home Garden. 


*w. H. HANCHETT., 








Of the smali fruits in the home garden, 
the strawberry is not only the first in sea- 
son, but first in the hearts of every member 
of the household. Everyone who has a plot 
of greund large enough for a garden should 
devote part of it to strawberries. The va- 
rieties planted should be selected with a 
view of prolonging the season as much as 
possible. I would select for a home garden 
150 Michel’s Early, 300 Warfield and 200 
Gandy, and if. I wished to add to these, 100 
Brandywine and 100 Haverland. The 
Michel’s brings to the table the first dish of 


THE KING GRAPE 


TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE 


strawberries and serves as a pollenizer for 
Warfield, which will be the standby , for 
main crop, from which the canning and pre- 
serving can be done. Gandy, while not a 
heavy cropper, will produce some fine ber- 
ries and make the season about two weeks 
longer. Haverland might be added by way 
of variety. The large, heart-shaped fruit 
of the Brandywine and its rich aroma make 
it desirable for preserving. It is tender in 
blossom and even a slight frost when the 
blossoms begin to opén will destroy them. 

Of raspberries, I would plant 12 each of 
the following varieties: Early Ohio and 
Gregg for blackcaps, and Marlboro, Lou- 
don and Cuthbert for red, and by way of 
variety a dozen Columbian. Of blackber- 
ries, Taylor’s Prolific will stand more hard 
usage than any variety I have tried, and 
for the average farmer’s garden they would 





*From an address at the summer meeting 
of the Wisconsin horticultural seciety. 




















































be first choice, but where good culture is 
given I would plant 25 each of Eldorado 
and Ancient Briton. A half-dozen bushes 
of either Houghton or Downing gooseber- 
ries and a dozen Red Dutch or White Grape 
currants will supply most families. The 
numbers I have recommended of the sev- 
eral varieties ought to supply a good-sized 
family with all the small fruits needed both 
for table use and preserying. Where only 
enough are wanted for fresh use, one-third 
would be sufficient. Plant so as to have the 
rows as long as convenient. Keep the soil 
well supplied with plant food. Keep the 
weeds down and give winter protection. 





The Original Scott Chestnut is of Span- 
ish origin. The parent tree was taken 
from Spain to England, where it is still 
living, and from there the variety was 
brought to this country. The tree that is 
known as the original Scott chestnut was 
brought from the Hancock nursery at Bur- 
lington, N J, in 1844, by Joseph EB. 
Scott. It bore the first crop in °46 
and has been a very prolific bearer 
ever since. The nuts ripen early 
and usually there are three in a 
bur. Also they are remarkably 
free from the chestnut weevil. 
About 3 bu per year is the average 
crop and a few years ago they sold 
at $15 to 16 per bu. Trees grown 
from the seed will bear in six years, 
but will bear in two years from a 
graft.—_[G. T. Browne, Burlington 
co, N J. 





Home Mixing of Fertilizers. 
PROF H. A. HUSTON, INDIANA. 





I have no doubt that' there is a 
good field for intelligent farmers to 
make a good profit in mfxing fer- 
tilizers at home, but there are cer- 
tain things that should be borne in 
mind. First, the raw materials 
which the farmer purchases are 
just as liable to be of poor quality 
as are the mixed goods which he 
buys. No farmer can distinguish 
the difference between an acid 
phosphate containing 8 per cent 
and one containing 16 per’ cent 
available phosphoric acid. He could 
not distinguish between the sample 
of genuine muriate of potash and 
One which is adulterated with 75 
per cent of common salt. He could 
not tell a sample of tankage con- 
taining 10 per cent ammonia from 
one containing 5 per cent, and so 
on with the other ingredients. 

One sample of tankage which we 
examined was sold under a claim 
of 25 per cent phosphoric acid and 
7 per cent ammonia, which actu- 
ally contained 7% per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 6 per cent ammo- 
nia. It will therefore be seen that 
while home mixing will enable the 
intelligent farmer to mix materials 
in such proportions as he desires; he 
must still depend upon the safeguards 
provided by the state,if he is to 
obtain materials of good quality. Some 
of the materials which have been offered 
for sale for the purpose of home mixing 
have been offered at prices very much 
above the market, and the producer of 
them obtained a very much greater profit 
on them than he would if he made mixed 
goods and sold the mixed goods at the usual 
margin of profit. 





Gas Lime for Peach Trees—A Md peach 
grower who had a sickly, yellow lot of 
peach trees, put two shovelfuls of gas lime 
around each tree and says that he killed 
nearly every borer. The next year he re- 
peated the application, also spread the 
lime broadcast through the orchard and 
washed the trees, with the result that he 
has one of the healthiest orchards in the 
state. 
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FRUITS AND FLOWERS 9 


Another Concord Seedling Grape. 





A new grape called the King, which was 
exhibited last fall at the Mich state fair, 
has d@ttracted considerable attention, as 
mentioned in our columns at that time. It 
was originated by W. K. Munson of Mich, 
who sent a basket of grapes to American 
Agriculturist for inspection. The accom- 
panying illustration was made from one of 
the bunches, which was hardly a fair aver- 
age. The bunch is large, close, shouldered, 
with heavy thick stem, berries larger than 
Concord, of same color, hang well, free 
from pulp, few seeds, somewhat acid, more 
so than the Concord or Worden. It re- 
sembles Worden somewhat, but bunch not 
so close and berries larger. Quality not 
as good as Concord or Worden. 

Mr Munson writes of it that it is a sport, 
probably of Concord, as it was found in 
a Concord vineyard in ’92. It is undoubt- 
edly a bud sprout, as all the rest of the vines 
were grown from regular two and three 
eye cuttings. He has now about 600 vines 
set in the vineyard and finds them perfect- 
Iy hardy and in growth and leaves they 
cannot be told from the Concord, but as 
soon as the fruit sets in the spring there 
is a marked difference in the looks of the 
bunch, which has a particularly strong 
stem. It is a good bearer and ripens in 
season with Concord. It is a very attrac- 
tive looking grape and has taken a prize 
wherever shown. In ‘98 at the Mich state 
fair it took the special premium for the 
best peck of grapes of any variety. 


ee 


A Specialist on Peach Culture. 








In the past it has been thought that there 
were such things as peach belts, outside of 
which there was not much use of trying to 
raise the fruit, but that is a mistaken 
notion, said J. H. Hale, the Ct orchardist, 
before the annual meeting of the Md hort 
soc in Dec.. With the exception of a few 
places in the northeastern end of Me, there 
is no region in the country in which 
peaches cannot be grown with ‘more or less 
profit. It was also thought that the east- 
ern shore of Md was the special place in 
this state for the fruit, but there are tens 
of thousands of°acres in the other counties 
on which the business could be profitably 
conducted. 

The future of the business will depend 
more, than ever upon the sale of table 
peaches, and the grower when he sets 
out his orchard should bear in mind the 
particular market to which he intends to 
ship his fruit. With this idea in view he 
should select varieties popular with that 
market and not those which he would like 
to set out because he feels some particular 
personal interest in them. As an instance 
of the difference in taste, some markets 
demand that 60 pér cent of the fruit shall 
be of a yellow color, while others want 
80 per cent of white. 

Don’t try to raise other crops in your 
orchard. Every dollar temporarily made 
in that way means two dollars’ loss in the 
end. Avoid too much nitrogenous, matter, 
such as stable manure. “You can’t culti- 
vate an orchard too much. I never heard 
of one being killed by over-cultivation, but 
have krown of hundreds ruined by too little 
working. 

Hybridizing Carnations. 


Cc. W. WARD, NEW YORK. 





Projecting above the flower, which shows 
better if the petals are split down, are two 
horn-like growths. These are the pistils 
or female organs of the flower. The an- 
thers contain the pollen. In hybridizing, 
this: pollen is removed from one flower and 
spread upon the pistiis of the flower which 
we.-wish ‘to bear the seed. This is done 
by tweezers or a camel’s hair brush and 
in some instances by simply: taking. the 
flower and scattering the pollen over the 
pistils.. Soon after the flower begins to 


is an indication -that fertilization has 
taken place. 

After fertilization has taken place, the 
seed pod continues its growth for four or 
five weeks and usually ripens its seed 
within six to eight weeks after the date of 
fertilization. Seed ripening, however, takes 
place much. more rapidly in April, May 
and June than during the winter months. 
After the seeds are ripened they are care- 
fully sown and treated the same as the 
seeds of any choice greenhouse plant. When 
the seedlings reach the proper stage they 
are taken from the seed beds and pricked 
off into flats, where they remain three or 
four weeks, and are then potted up in small 
pots, from which they are planted in the 
open ground early in May. They come into 
bloom during Aug and Sept, at which time 
the plants bearing promising flowers are 
lifted and planted on the greenhouse 
benches and thereafter treated the same 
as in ordinary carnation culture. 





Blight Resisting Stocks—An agent for a 
nursery told me-‘recently that pear trees 
put out by his firm never had blight, as 
they were grafted on French roots which 
were coarse-grained wood and fed sap to 
the new stock fast enough to prevent 
blight, which he said was nothing but sun- 
scald caused by too slow feeding of the sap 
ingthe new stock. Is there any truth in 
this? I. never heard of it before.—[C. D. 
M., Lawrence Co, Pa. 

[There is no truth -whatever in -these 
statements, which are made with intent 
to deceive and to sell trees. Nearly all the 
pear stocks used in this country are im- 
ported from France.] 





Preparing a Potting Soil—Every spring 
before filling my hotbed with manure, I 
place in the bottom some sods, grass side 
down, to a depth of 10 or 12 inches, and 
over this place the fresh manure. In the 
fall I fork over the contents. of this bed sev- 
eral times and sift and barrel it and store 
it in a dry place. This soil mixed with ‘one- 
third sifted sand is used for potting all 
bulbs and-plants and for starting such 
seeds as are not sown in the open ground. 
[B. S..Higley, Mahoning Co, O. 





The Scarlet Runner Bean is familiar as 
an ornamental climber, but seldom used 
for eating in this country, although it is 
considerably used in Europe... Some varie- 
ties are preferred as both string and shg¢l 
beans to the kidney bean. When-dry they 
are inferior to other beans, but are very 
good when used as a string bean while 
young and tendér. The plant bears better 
if the growing ends are pinched ‘off. 





The Fireworm of the. cranberry is held 
in check by flooding: in June for 60 hours. 
Spray with a deécoction of tobacco, paris 
green or arsenate of lead just before the 
setting of the berries. 
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SS FA We mail the folowing rare seed novelties. 
1 pkg. Blue Blood Tomato Seed, $15 

















i Nerthern Lemon Seed, 15 
1 ** Mama’s Favorite Onion Seed, .10 
1 ** Emerald Green Cucumber Seed, .16 
Bh &. City Garden Beet Seed, 10 
1 * 12- poe Soe Seed, ~ -19 
2 ** LaX. Markét Lettuce Seed, 15 
. 8 ** Brilliant Flower Seed, 35 
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all. 
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TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. OT" 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ TAIL. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥, 





$8.00 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP, 
Relianee Nursery, Box A, Geneva; N.Y. 
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AGME Pulverizing Harrow, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 


SENT ON TRIAL 

To be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 

I deliver free on board at NewYork, 










cheapest Riding Harrow 
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Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
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Nineteenth Century Vegetable Gardens, 


*JESSE B. ROGERS, NEW JERSEY. 





I have thought that a statement of the 
conditions of farmers’ vegetable gardens 
as they were at the close of the 19th cen- 
tury might be of profit: The first, and by 
far the larger proportion of farmers’ veg- 
etable gardens are planted and cultivated 
as if their owners were in possession of a 
patent issued from the ancient gates of 
Eden. Their methods of culture might have 
done when natural seeds were the only 
source of their vegetable supply. At the 
present time and with ordinary seeds, 
trusting to the natural change of seasons 
for the quality of his productions, and un- 
dertaking to grow crops of the poor stand- 
ard of feeding the world, the farmer must 
expect to fall behind in his agri race for 
success. Such products when marketed are 
sold for freight charges, and should never 
have left the farm, and better yet, never 
been grown. 

The second, and a largely increasing pro- 
portion of farmers’ vegetable gardens, are 
those from which the best portion of the 
products are marketed at paying prices and 
the remainder manufactured into other 
forms of marketable products, of which 
canned and evaporated vegetables form an 
important item. In a late issue of a leading 
Cal agri journal, it was said that Cal does 
not claim to raise the best products of any 
state, but it grows good products and se- 
lects the best of them for shipment, keeps 
the balance at home and markets them in 
some other form. Is Cal succeeding along 
this line? The competition of Cal growers 
in our eastern markets is the best answer. 
A Fla journal stated that in ’00 150,000 
packages of Fla products, about one-half 
of that state’s total shipments, did not net 
the grower the cost of production and 
freight, as the quality was so poor they, 
sold low. 

There yet remains another and higher 
grade of vegetable products to be consid- 
ered. The modern improved vegetatle sedd 
has in the course of time been so modified 
that it is dependent upon man to nurse it 
after it has been planted. The seed con- 
tains a germ having in it the qualities of 
the future plant and the grower must needs 
exercise as much care and attention in its 
culture as he would to a growing infant. 
The originators of improved varieties have 


imparted to them the quality of a forced 
growth out of nature’s season, with the ob- 
ject of supplying cities with fresh vegeta- 
bles during the entire year. “This necessi- 
tates culture under glass, and the last half 
of the 19th century has gradually changed 
the culture, in that most seed of the high- 
est improved types requires to be germi- 
nated under glass. Few_farmers can be- 
come expert vegetable growers who depend 
for their methods solely on outdoor culture, 
Nature never intended that a vegetable 
should be transplanted after it was grown. 
This feature has been imparted by the art, 
skill and ability of man. 

In 1728, in Scotland, a number of farmers 
associated together under the name of “im- 
provers of agri,’’ their object being to sup- 
ply the inhabitants of London with fresh 
vegetables during the entire year. They 
did not seek to co-operate in selling, but 
enly through discussfon to advance and 
improve systems of culture based upon im- 
rroved seeds, and to market only that por- 
tion suitable for supplying London with 
fresh vegetables during the entire year. 
Within a few years they found that the 
residents of Paris demanded and would pay 
a greater price for choice vegetables grown 
out of season than would those of London, 
and.as Paris markets then as now demand- 
ed: the very highest grade of vegetable 
grown, these improvers of agri laid the 
foundations of an improved English system 
of vegetable growing for supplying cities. 





*From an address delivered before the N J 
horticultural society at Trenton this week. 





GARDEN 
The Fruit Garden. 


Orange Rust of Blackberries is persist- 
ent. The treatment is to dig up and burn 
the affected plants. This should be done 
upon the first appearance of the disease in 
order to prevent the ripening of the spores. 
The interesting observation has been made 
that canes affected with rust areoften much 
freer from prickles. That the difference in 
number of prickles is not due to individual 
variation among the plants is shown by the 
fact that the same thing was observed 
where healthy and rusty canes occurred in 
the same hill.—[F, C. Stewart, New York. 





The Boy’s Garden—Last spring when I 
laid out my garden my 10-year-old son also 
prepared a spot to be used by him for a 
garden. Having a natural fancy to play near 
running water, he selected a piece of land 
bordering on the little branch. It was very 
narrow, but level, 5or6 yards long, and im- 
mediately alongside the bank. With nobody 
to interfere with him here he sowed and 
planted after his own notion whatever he 
pleased. He applied no manure, but kept 
the weeds suppressed. At the time I plant- 











*Raising Market Toppers. 





I first began breeding up to grade Short. 
horns until I had a herd of excellent high 
grade cows. About ’88 or ’89 I commenced 
using good regstered Aberdeen-Angus bulls 
and the result of this cross was great. I 
never bought a. bull that I did not believe 
Was a good one and have always used the 
very finest bulls that I was able to buy 
or raise. The calves of this cross were all 
black and nearly all hornless. They seem- 
ed to embody all that was good in both 
Shorthorns and Angus and to leave out all 
that was not good. 

The Shorthorns are rather too big for the 
present highest market demands when fully 
matured, which requires about three years. 
The Angus differs from the Shorthorn in 
this: Twenty-eight to 30 months will give 
an Angus steer all the characteristics of a 
fully matured beef with good weight—I 





THIS HANDSOME HOLSTEIN COW, RUBIE HALQU! 37037, 


was bred by J. M. Mesick of Rensselaer Co, N Y, calved July 14, ’94. 


She gives 25 qts 


milk a day, has never been dry but once and that for a period of only three weeks, 


ed celery he also set out a few plants and 
by the middle of August his were twice as 
big as mine.—[C. Gross, Morgan Co, Mo. 





Drouth-Resisting Strawberries — Some 
varieties of strawberries havegreater ability 
to withstand drouth fhan others. McKin- 
ley, Yale, Ideal, Crescent and William Belt, 
in the order named, were found most re- 
sistant last season by the R I exper sta, 
while Haverland, Parker Earle, Princess, 
Hunn and Bubach in this order suffered 
the most. 

Valuable New Currants—The Pres Wild- 
er is the mest profitable currant we have 
ever grown. It produces nearly double of 
Cttierry and Fay and pickers at lic per qt 
double their wages when they get on ‘the 
Pres Wilder. There is no currant ever 
raised equal to White Imperial in quality 
as a table currant.—[S. D. Willard, Ontario 
Co, H.-F. 

Plants Which Furnish: Little Shade 
leave the soll hard when rethoved. . The 
ground should be allowed to lie fallow or 
grow some crop like clover unti] it -is in 
good mechanical condition, 


mean a good heavy weight for his age, 
and a steer which brings the highest price 
in Chicago will generally weigh around 1500 
Ibs. While lighter steers sell well, other 
things being equal, 1500 to 1550-lb steers sell 
better, and also better than even heavier 
steers. A steer that would bring the highest 
price, then, needs to weigh about 1500 to 
1550 lbs, be about 28 to 30 months old, with 
neat, small elegant head and neck, straight 
lines, well swelled ribs, thick back, sym«< 
metrical in form, resting on neat, fine, 
straight, short legs and with his hide well 
filled just as full as it can hold and of the 
very best beef. 

I do not fatten cattle, I grow beef. Be- 
fore our calves are weaned, we teach them 
to eat and get them to eating well. We 
give them a ration consisting of corn meal, 
ground oats, bran and a little ofl meal, 
When the calves are weaned there is no 
loss of time or condition. We go right‘on 
feeding these calves just as though they 
were two-year-old steers. We do not give 

*By L. H. Kerrick, the Ill breeder who 
had the best carload of Polled Angus steers 
at the Chicago live stock show and sold 
them at auction at the record-breaking 
price of 15%c per Ib- 
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exactly the same amount of feed, but they 
are fed just as regularly all the time as 
older steers. After 12 months our steers 
go on what we call full feed, which sim- 
ply medns all they will eat of grain, rough- 
age, etc, and are kept so until marketed. 

To produce the highest priced beef at the 
lowest cost I am convinced that the grow- 
ing and beef making processes must be car- 
ried on at one and the same time and all 
the time until the calf is a finished steer. 
Our cattle are reared out of doors. They 
have good sheds open at one side which 
they may use at will for protection from 
storms. We feed grain and concetrated 
feed twice a day in large open troughs out 
of doors. The steers eat together and we 
manage at all times to give a variety in 
the feed. During the winter. we feed a 
good deal of shocked corn, ear and all, as 
it comes from the field, and besides this 
growing steers must have oats and a little 
oil meal. Besides their corn fodder they 
have clover and timothy hay and straw. 
When the corn gets hard, we soak it, some- 
times shelled and sometimes in the ear. 
Our steers are in bluegrass pasture all their 
lives and are never confined in lots and 
pens. Not more than 50 are fed in a bunch. 
With our manner of feeding a bunch of 
40 steers needs a 30-acre field. 





Feeding for Milk. 


JOHN DEAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Upon proper feeding devolves the finan- 
cial success of every dairy farm. As I 
look at the question it is this: -To get the 
best results from the least expense. I have 
15 cows, mostly Holsteins. The milking 
is started about 5.30 a me and is com- 
pleted and milk cared for by 6.30. Then I 
feed each cow 1 bu silage made _ from 
Stowell’s Evergreen sugar corn, upon which 
I give them their grain ration .composed 
of 2 qts gluten meal and 5 qts shorts and 
middlings mixed. At noon the cows are 
let out to water and exercise in the yard 
for one hour only in fine-weather. My 
experience has been that the warmer and 
more quiet the stock is*kept the better the 
result willbe. 

At 3.30: p -m I feed the same amount 
as fed in the morning. . Milking begins at 
5 p°m and is finished and. cared for. by 6, 
after which the stock is given a feed of 
dry fodder, which consists of either Eng- 


_lish hay, oats .cut in milk “and cured as 


hay, Hungarian hay or- meadow ‘or swale 
hay, +so™“that.-the cows: get.a change of 
feed every: day. 
number of ways of feeding, the method I 
am now pursuing gives entire satisfaction, 
yet I am ready to accept any method 
which will recommend itself to me to be 


_ superior to this,.-The resulteof one year’s 


experiment with the above mentioned 
méthod has been to get 5509 &8%-qt cans 
of milk from 14 cows, 





Shorthorn Cows for London Dairies. 

At.the Dec meeting-of the Ind state dairy 
assn Prof’C..S. Plumb gave a very interest- 
ing description of a great London dairy. A 
very large proportion of the milk for the 
London market is produced by milking 
Shorthorns, a class of cows we have very 
few of in this country. A Mr Adams, own- 
ing a farm, or rather farms aggregating 
1300 acres, has 700 acres in pasture and 
600 acres in grain. He milks 500 pure 
Shorthorn cows, sending the milk to Lon- 
don. The bull calves are sold to the butcher 
and the heifers raised to maintain the 
milking herds.. The cows run on pasture 
in the summer and have access to sheds in 
winter... They are put in stanchions at 
milking time and fed 3 Ibs cornmeal 
and. 2, Ibs coton cake per day. 

The milk is run over a cooler and 
the temperature is reduced to 60 
deg and shipped to London. The 
cans are tall and cone-shaped -and 
have inside spaces marked off by means of 
small knobs or projections. At the receiv- 


-While I- have “tried: a ~ 
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ing depots in London, where the milk is re- 
ceived and distributed to the retailers, the 
man who measures the milk does not hesi- 
tate to run a dirty hand down in the par- 
tially filled can and rub around on the sides 
to see how many spaces or knobs of milk 
there are. If the milk is just over a knob 
and his hand must feel in the milk for the 
knob, it cuts no figure. “I do not believe 
we could find in the U S a dirtier place 
than this great London dairy supply com- 
pany’s depots. This company has 18 dis- 
tributing depots and 23 dairy restaurants 
where they sell light lunches composed 
largely of dairy products, such as cheese 
of various kinds, puddings, butter, butter- 
milk, etc. Much of the milk is delivered 
from push carts run by a man or a man 
and a boy.” 





Patronize the Creamery—Our  corre- 
spondents all over the country report that 
where well managed co-operative or pro- 
prietary creameries exist, farmers who 
have heretofore been making their own 
butter are now sending their cream to the 
factory. This is as it should be. The time 
spent in making butter at home can yield 
a larger profit utilized in other ways, espe- 
cially when a creamery is conveniently at 
hand. It greatly promotes the success of 
a creamery to furnish butter to patrons at 
slightly under the market. All these little 
co-operative ideas help to make life easier 
and better. 


Some Requisites for Calf Feeding—Al- 
ways keep the calf pens dry and clean, us- 
ing plenty of litter. A dirty pen is condu- 
cive to scours. For several calveg,fed to- 
gether, fit up narrow stalls at one side of 
the pen and fasten each calf by a rope or 
stanchion to feed each separately. This 
will prevent the stronger calves from get- 
ting more than their share. Keep them 
fastened or tied for half an hour after eat- 
ing to prevent their sucking each others’ 
ears. The pails used for feeding milk should 
be thoroughly cleaned and scalded with 
boiling. water each day. 


Scours in Calves—Vt Subscriber: Young 
calves should’ be fed: whole milk: for~ two 
weeks, then gradually substitute skimmilk 
until, «at a month ‘or six weeks old; they 
get all skimmilk.- Add to the skimmilk: a 
little flaxseed. jeHy: or. old. prdécess -linseed 


. meal: :-The_ milk should. always~* be «fed--at 


the. temperature: oef- new- milk. Scald ‘the 


. pails. each “day.» Keep:.the calf. warm. and 


dry, using plenty ; of:bedding. The addition 
ofa little wheat-flour-to the milk is use- 
ful to stop scouring. 





The Amount of Fat in the interivr of 
cheese is not decreased’ during ripening. 
The superfluous fat is ustally decomposed 
and the fatty acids set free. 





Cottonseed Meal Differs in value. One 
brand analyzed at the N Y exper sta con- 
tained $20 worth of protein, while another 
brand had only 9 worth. 
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Non Breeding 


Is the source of great loss to stock breeders, 
Its causes are various. Foreign substances 
may be present causing irritation or there 
is derangement of the generative organs, 
Failure to breed is one of the greatest 
injuries caused by abortion. When an ani- 
mal has aborted she should be injected for 
a month with Hood Fear Antiseptic Non 

reeding Powder. It 
Abortion -thoroughly disinfects, 
expels foreign matter, soothes irritation, 
and puts the organs in healthy condition. 
It is prepared by the proprietor of Hood 
Farm who is a thoroughly educated phar- 
macist of large experience, and who, before 
offering this Remedy to the public caused 
exhaustive tests to be made in various 
places on 32 non-breeding cows, 29 of which 
were in calf after its use. 


Hood Farm Non Breeding Powder 
should be in the hands of every stock 
breeder. Price $1. By mail, $1.15. On orders 
amounting to$5 we prepay express. We 
shall be pleased to answer inquiries 
relative to care of dairy cows and swine. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 

Mention this paper. 









April 20, 1900. 
“T find that the 
REID 
Hand Separator 
is easier to turn and 
takes less time to 
wash than any other 
separator in this 

























; section. I have 

~ tested it for close 

Write 7 | work, and cannot 
for ent = find a trace of 
Book sen cream in the 
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skim milk.” 








Investigate our claims for the Reid. 
A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 











Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 
We let you test it 
afor yourself and 
ydemonstrate its superiority. 
“\ Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition in 1900. 
b= Send for catalog. Itisfree. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1064 Bainbridge. N, ¥. 
ied 


Take Off the Horns. 
The enighaes, content and smoothest way, 
CONVEX X DISHORNER 


sit Siren ah api or ee Se 
George Webster, Box 69, Christiana, Pa. 
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L SCALE CO, 

2S OSGOOD sos ventraisc. 

Omaiee Pee Write now. BINCHAMTON._N. v. 


Estab. "32 C of every description. Sat 
ri SCALES inact - Pie 
109 S. Charles St. 


SOILING AND S110 () 
By THOMAS SHAW, professor of animal 

the university of Minnesota. ow to a and = 

vest crops; how to build and fill a ‘a elle: how to use silage. 

A newsy and most valuable of all books for the 

It tells all about pews om and feeding ‘- — of soiling 

crops that hate m found - useful in art st the = 


United States or Canada—climate and soil to 
are adapted, rotation, . sowing. cultivating by H —- 
alas silos, what ae 
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The Modern Sheep--Il. 


PROF H. W. MUMFORD, MICHIGAN, 





In my first article I stated in substance 
that the increase in the number of pounds 
of wool per head produced by the sheep in 
the U S has‘gradually increased from ’40 
to the present time. It might appear that 
it is inconsistent for me to say that wool 
production has not received its just pro- 
portion of consideration at the hands of 
the sheep raisers. Whatever our opinion 
of the American Merino of to-day is, we 
must admit that a large part of the im- 
Trovement which has taken place in wool 
production in this country is due to the 
influence of the American Merino. Espe- 
cially was this true up to the time when 
the English mutton breeds began to be so 
extensively introduced into this country. 

I am pleased to make note of the fact, 
too, that this introduction of mutton blood 
into the flocks of this country has taught 
our sheep raisers a, very necessary lesson, 
viz, that the English mutton breeds can- 
not be neglected and made a source of 
profit on our farms. We have been led 
to see that better care and keep of the 
sheep is more than repaid by the enhanced 
income from the flocks. We have been 
taught to appreciate the delicacy of good 
rautton. Better care in itself, while pro- 
ducing more and better mutton, has at the 
same time given us a better and heavier 
fleece. The introduction of the English 
mutton breeds is bound to play a most 
important part in wool production in this 
country, especially so since it makes it 
possible for us to grow wool at such vary- 
ing qualities of length and staple. I base 
my judgment solely upon the presence of a 
large number of breeds of sheep which 
are bound to produce a variety of wools, 
that the wool markets of the future will 
be more stable than they have been in the 
» past. The presence of these various breeds, 
however, makes it necessary for us to make 
a more careful study of the effect of breed 
and breeding on the production of wool, 
that we may be able to produce that which 
will meet in every way the possible de- 
mands of the manufacturer. The possi- 
bility of glutting the market with any of 
the wools produced by the pure breeds now 
common in the U § is hardly probable. 

THE DANGER FROM CROSS-BREEDING 

The great danger as we see it, is in the 
fact that by far .a large majority of the 
wool reaching our American markets comes 
frcm grade and cross-bred sheep. Ex- 
perience has taught us that as good if not 
the best mutton can be produced with a 
cross-bred mutton sheep, Almost the op- 
posite is true when we come to consider 
the question of the production of wool. No 
fieece can be considered the most valuable 
trom the manufacturer’s standpoint unless 
the wool of that fleece is fairly uniform in 
quality and length of staple. It is next to 
‘impossible to find a fleece of wool which has 
been grown on the body of a cross- 
bred sheep that possesses these desir- 
able characteristics. We may consider 
this therefore one of the strongest ar- 
guments that can be raised against 
eross-breeding. It is to our interest as 
men who desire to have the wool produced 
in this country meet the demands of the 
American manufacturer, that we every- 
where discourage indiscriminate crossing. 
When we consider that’ only about three- 
fourths of the wool that is consumed in 
this country annually is grown in the U 
S, there is no immediate danger of over- 
production. What we must guard against 
miost strenuously is the possibility of our 
foreign competitors making their wool more 
desirable to our home manufacturers than 
our Own. Let-.our aim be to produce wool 
which rivals in all the qualities . most 
sought by the manufacturer that which is 
grown in any country. Considering our 





“Concluding . portion. of address. hefore 
Tilinois live stock breeders. 
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proximity to market and other favorable 
conditions, I believe it probable if not possi- 
ble to bring about such a desired condition 
of effairs. 

I have said that to avoid indiscriminate 
crossing is a consideration of first impor- 
tance. Even the best fleece of: wool grown 
on a well-bred sheep. possesses two or four 
grades of wool. ‘The grade or cross-bred 
fleece and more especially the latter may 
contain six or eight grades. By forcing 
the manufacturer to accept this class of 
wool we are causing him additional ex- 
pense in the sorting process and a still 
greater anxiety as to the quality of the 
product after additional labor has been ex- 
pended. To produce desirable fleeces it is 
not necessary to own pure-bred sheep, but 
we urge every sheep raiser who is not a 
breeder of pure-bred sheep to so grade up 
his flock that the wool which is produced 
will resemble very closely the wool pro- 
duced by some one of the various breeds. 


MANUFACTURERS DEMAND BETTER WOOL. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that 
woolen manufacturers are each year be- 
coming more particular as to the quality 
and condition of the wool which they buy. 
Only this last summer a certain organiza- 
tion of wool manufacturers agreed not to 
purchase a pound of wool which during its 
growth had been dipped in a lime and 
sulphur preparation used by many western 


ranchmen for the prevention and cure of. 


scab on sheep. There is a suggestion in 
this action for us. We must avoid dips 
which have a detrimental effect upon the 
wool fiber or render it more difficult to 
cleanse. 

I may say also that some foreign wools 
are preferred to domestic wools largely be- 
cause they are more carefully prepared 
for the market. It is doubtful if there is a 
country In the world producing as much 
wool as the U S whose sheep breeders have 
so clearly stood in their own light in this 
matter as our American sheep breeders. 
Perhaps the manufacturer’s demands are 
unreasonable. I think not. He demands an 
honest fleece and. he has a right to it. Too 
many of our fleeces reach the market in a 
condition which is neither honest nor com- 
plimentary. As a result the manufacturers 
must cut the price of wool from the fact 
that the majority of the wool is improperly 
prepared for the market. The man who 
puts an honest fleece on the market is sel- 
dom sufficiently remunerated. Unless there 
is a general movement ali along the line 
in this connection but little progress can be 
made. J entreat you to give more atten- 
tion to the produetion and marketing of 
the wool of your flocks. If you will do this 
and give no less attention to the produc- 
tion of mutton than you have in the past, I 
can safely promise you that the domestic 
anima] which is least able to protect itself 
and the least inclined te complain of ill 
treatment and neglect will continue to 
occupy its foremost position in American 
agricuiture. 





Sale Horses Must Be Fed Well—I keep 
Coach, Shire and Mcrgan horses and cross 
them, The result is a fine lot of colts. In 
order to be salable. however, horses must 
be well fed and properly taken care of the 
first two years of their lives. I raise a 
great deal of succotash, consisting of a 
mixture of wheat and oats. The yield is 
usually good, and the resulting grain makes 
an excellentefeed for all kinds of stock:— 
[Minnesota Stockman. 





Sheep Raising Pays—Last season I win- 
tered 29 good-young grade Shropshire ewes. 
From them I raised 44 lambs, including 15 
pairs-of twins. I sold 30 Of the lambs at $4 
each. The wool clip netted $66.40)..and I 
have a very substantial addition; #0 my 
flock—[William R,- Brittef; ‘Safatoga Co, 
N Y. Poe “y 





Bluegrass: when cured upon the ground 
takes the place of. buffalo grass in the west, 





‘ to prevent the hogs from slipping. 








Handy Stock Devices. 


Loading Hogs in the Lot. 


J. L, IRWIN, 





Loading hogs is usually a disagreeable 
task. This job is greatly simplified where 
an elevated pen with a floor on a level 
with the wagon bed is available, but there 
are few farmers whose feed lots are thus 
arranged. The only way to load the pork-« 














CHUTE FOR LOADING HOGS, 


ers is with an improvised chute, which is 
always more or less of a nuisance. 

A substantial chute with an inclined floot 
—the longer the floor the better, as the as- 
cent will be less steep—is made of 4-in 
fencing spiked to a frame of 2x4 in, with 
posts of 4x4-in stuff. To add to the solidity 
of the affair, the 2x4 and 4x4 should be 
bolted together. ._The floor can be made 
of plank or rough lumber of any kind. It 
is necessary to nail cleats upon the floor 
One end 
of the chute rests on the ground, while the 
other is on a level with the wagon bed 
floor. This chute should be made of as 
light material as stability will allow, for it 
is often convenient to change its location. 
The rest of the arrangement is two sec- 
tions of slat fencing, to be used as wings. 
One end of each section is fastened to a 
side of the chute and unrolled. When set 
up the two wings will make a large V, of 





which the point is the chute. The hogs 
can be easily driven inside the V; then the 
two ends of the slatting can be brought 
together. The hogs will thus be confined 
in a small pen to be loaded. 
A Temporary Fastening—Take a piece 
of rope, which is more comfortable 
than a chain and does not 
wear the hair off as much. At- 


tach a common snap hook to one 
end and tie a ring to the rope 
at such a distance from the end, 
except when fastened to the 
snap hook, that it will not slip 
over the animal’s head but fas- 
tens about the neck loosely. 
This contrivance is quickly fas- 
tened or unfastened and when 
not in use can be hooked into the 
staple with which the rope is attached to 
the hitching post. Nothing is 
viceable or economical for a temporary fas- 
tening where the farmer has no stanchion.— 
[Harry Knowles, Rhode Isiand. 





Handy Gate—To utilize worn-out light- 








ning rods that are heavy enough, we 
em m : ke — , into 
. gates. ne. hinge 

. ral ates 
aN if \ posts are made of 
Ss it 3x3-in stuff and 
i < A those for the center 
~—— i of the gate are 2x3 
fl i . iiZ in. Cut eight pieces 
crase 2 “ey of rod of equal 
_ -? length and bere %- 


in holes through the four sticks where the 
rods are to come, place into position and 
put on the braces. If the rods are made of 
zinc they can be bent without heating, if 
care is used. Let one lap at the top. of the 
center post. and the.other-at the bottom 
of the hinge post. File a groove te-hold a 
staple to fasten.to the post and wire the 
braces to the cross rods with No 32 gal- 
vanized wire.—[F. W. B., Orange Co, N Y. 

The time to do head farming is in the 
winter, when the hands are idle.—[George 
C. Spooner, Windham Co, +. 
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The Silo and Silage Corn. 


I, P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPER STA. 





We have nothing more economical or that 
makes better silage than the tub silo. The 
staves should be about 6 in wide. The 
edges need not be beveled, but they should 
be straight. Woven wire makes the best 
hoops. The silo should be watertight ex- 
cept at the door. In preparing the ground 
for corn, it should be cultivated in a way 
that it will not bake down hard. It should 
be loose and light at the time of planting. 
I prefer to do the most of the cultivation 
afier planting. I would harrow light soils 
soon after plowing. 

Com needs plenty of sunshine, so I 
would plant it thinly. Thegdistance apart 
depends on the variety planted. As soon 
as you can see the rows, start the cultiva- 


tor. Frequent cultivation is an important | 


factor in making the crop. Seal the silo 
with oat chaff, first putting on building pa- 
per. If the corn is so dry that it does not 
contain 75 per cent water, the silage will be 
improved by adding water when filling the 
silo. 





Improvement of English Shorthorns. 
PROF C. F. CURTIS TO IOWA BREEDERS. 





The Shorthorn type appears to be more 
firmly established in this country than in 
England, breeders in the latter country be- 
ing divided in their adherence to the true 
Shorthorn type. There is more variation in 
public opinion there than here. I was dis- 
appointed in many of the herds I saw in 
England. This is the case with every 
American. Our foremost breeders raise 
as good cattle as the best in England. The 
British have more good breedérs than we 
have in this country but none better than 
cur best. Great emphasis is placed on 
size. They are continually on the lookout 
for something that may improve their 
herds. Their best animals are not sold, but 
are kept as long as fit for service. 

Inbreeding is practiced by all the leading 
breeders, but line breeding is preferable. 
More attention is given to the important 
matter of selecting a sire than here. Each 
breeder tries to get the best male out of 
his rival’s herd. Even comrmmon breeders 
are looking for high-priced sires. First 
consideration in purchase of sire is indi- 
vidual, next pedigree, third price. A man 
had better pay $1000 for a sire if needed to 
improve ‘thhis herd. Not doing this he had 
better stop. Make your cattle good enough, 
put them in good condition and they will 
sell themselves. The greatest barrier to suc- 
cessful breeding to-day is the scarcity of 
good sires and the plenitu@e of poor ones. 


Roots as a Stock Food. 


J. H. BOWERMAN, NEW YORK. 








A writer, commenting upon the value of 
roots for feeding stock, remarked that, ‘“‘In 
this country, where corn is so cheap, it 
does not pay to raise roots for feeding.” 
This may apply to fattening stock in the 
great west, but I doubt if it does among 
the smaller farmers of the middle and east- 
ern states. Beets or carrots are not great 
fat producers in themselves, but when fed 
in connection with grain their value is in- 
estimable. Stock fed an occasional ration 
of beets or carrots put on flesh more rapid- 
ly and the meat is more tender and juicy 
than when fattened on corn alone. Why 
farmers do not use more rocts is a mystery, 
unless it is because of the supposed cost of 
growing them. 

When we reflect that from 500 to 700 bu 
carrots and from 1200 to 1600 bu mangel 
wurzels can be grown per acre, and with 
improved implements at a cost of but little 
more than growing an acre of potatoes, it 
is surprising that so few are raised. An 
excuse often advanced by farmers for not 
growing roots is that they have no place 
for storing them. Roots of all kinds can 
be stored in pits and if constructed with 
a board roof and covered with earth or 
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cuarse manure, they can be entered at al- 
most any time during the winter. Farm 
stock relishes a change of diet, and a judi- 
cious feeding of either of these vegetables 
in connection with grain or dry fodder will 
show its effects in health and appearance, 
and I believe at a saving of nearly one- 
fourth amount of grain. 

One farmer near me fatted 16 hogs from 
the beets grown on one-half acre, feeding 
no corn until a week before slaughtering. I 
never saw finer pork than his. Another 
neighbor fed his horses 1 pk carrots to each 
twice a day from Dec 1 to March 15. They 
ate but little hay and no grain and came 
out sleek and fat in the spring and when 
put upon grain were ready for spring work, 

Although I do not consider such heavy 
feeding in cold weather always advisable, 
as horses sweat more easily when fed on 
carrots, it shows what can be done in win- 
tering stock without grain. Either of these 
roots is a valuable food for milch cows, 
and carrots fed once a day to sheep have 
a wonderful effect. The lambs are strong 
and healthy and the ewes furnish plenty of 
milk. Turnips are cheaply grown and al- 
though not as fattening as beets or carrots, 
they form a valuable ration for sheep and 
store cattle. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Spavin—R. D. (N Y) has a horse that has 
a small lump on its hock joint. The animal 
is a little lame when first taken out of the 
stable. The symptoms are those of bone 
spavin. Mix 2 dr cantharides, 1 dr binio- 
dide of mercury and 2 oz lard, rub a little 
of this on the lump, let it remain on for 
24 hours, ‘then wash off. Repeat the blister 
once every second week until three blisters 
have been applied. 


Catarrh—E. A. T. (Pa) has a number of 


sheep that have what he calls snuffies. This 
trouble is catarrh and is best treated by 
putting % oz turpentine in % pail of boil- 
ing water and holding the sheep’s head 
over it for 20 minutes. Repeat twice daily, 
also give each sheep 20 grains of sulphate 
of copper and a dessertspoonful of ginger 
at a dose in a small mash twice a day. 
Keep the sheep dry and keep them in 2 
comfortable place at night. 





Stringhalt—F. N. (Pa) has a horse that 
jerks up one of his hind legs when working 
or trotting. Also a horse that has a break- 
ing out on one of its hips every year. There 
is no cure for stringhalt. For the skin dis- 
ease give % oz nitrate of potassium at a 
dose twice a day in bran mash and con- 
tinue it for 10 days. This should be given 
a week before the disease is expected to 
make its appearance, 





Lamenéss—J. P. B. (N J) has a horse 
that got kicked on tHe inside of the hind 
leg one year ago. The animal starts off 
quite lame, but gets better after standing. 
Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz lard, rub 
on a little of this, let it remain on for 24 
hours, then wash off. Repeat the blister 
every second week until it has been ap- 
plied three times. Keep the head tied up 
while the blister is on; then give the ani- 
mal a few menths’ rest. 


Injured Leg—C. S. (N Y) has a horse 
that got its leg hurt. Since then it swells. 
Mix 1 oz each of acetate of lead and sul- 
phate of zinc with 1 qt of soft water and 
rub the leg well twice a day with a little 
of this. Also mix 4 oz each of sulphate of 
iron and nitrate of potassium and 2 oz nux 
vomica, divide this into 24 doses; give one 
twice a day in bran mash until all are 
taken 








We look for American Agriculturist as 
eagerly as for a letter from home.—[{Mrs 
Laura Lee, Erie Co, Va. . 
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DO NOT NEGLECT 
YOUR KIDNEYS. 


Unhealthy Kidneys’ Make 


Impure Blood, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for much sickness and suffering, 
therefore when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to con- 
tinue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their begin- 
ning in the disorder of these most impor- 
tant organs. 

Your other organs may need attention— 
but your kidneys most, because they do 
most and need attention first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin tak- 
ing Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because 
as soon as your kidneys are well, they will 
help all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convince anyone. 

Pains, aches and rheumatism come from 
excess of uric acid in the blood, due to neg- 
lected kidney trouble. 

Kidney trouble causes quick or unsteady 
heart beats and makes one feel as though 
they had heart trouble, because the heart 
is overworking in pumping thick, kidney- 
poisoned blood through veins and arteries, 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases, and is sold on its merits 
A all druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sizes. 


Special Notice.—Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, is so re- 
markably successful that a special ar- 
rangement has been made by which all our 
readers who have not already tried it may 
have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 
by mail. Also a book telling all about kid- 
ney and bladder troubles and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and 
women cured by Swamp-Root, Be sure 
and mention reading this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist when sending your 
address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N, Y. 
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A COOKER THAT COOKS..| 
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American Fruits Cut Their Profits. 


ENGLISH HORTICULTURISTS FEEL SHARPLY THE 
COMPETITION OF AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
APPLES—OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, F. C 
CHAPPELL, POINTS OUT THE DIFFICULTIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Although the past fruit season has been 
excellent in England, so far as quantity 
is coneerned, yet there was much under- 
sized fruit about, with prices simply ap- 
palling in their lowness. In the spring of 
700 the orchards were simply a mass of 
bloom; much of this did not get blown off. 
We had an enormous crop of apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, indeed, pretty near all 
fruits. But it has not proven a good sea- 
son from a business point of view for the 
cultivators. I had to sell bushels upon 
bushels of splendid apples, all large fruit, 
in Aug and Sept for 50c and even for 40c. 
As there was practically no price for such 
fruit in the summer, growers stored all they 
could keep. Consequently, now that the 
best time is coming almost everyone has 
large quantities of fruit on hand. 

As for Victoria and other plums, they 
were simply useless. Splendid specimens 
of Victorias were sold in London (retail) 
at 2 lbs for 1%d (8c). I Know one grower 
who carted a lot to his nearest town and 
could get no price at all. They simply 
would not take them as a gift, and all 
fine fruit, too. Another large cultivator 
found he was simply out of pocket by 
sending fruit to London. This firm would 
not pick their. fruit nor tomatoes, as it 
did not pay for men’s time. I don’t envy 
the English cultivator. If he gets a good 
year for prices he must contend with 
American, Canadian and Tasmanian im- 
ports. In such years as we have just had, 
he is simply. ruined... Newtown Pippins are 
now selling in London shops for a price 
equivalent to 4c apiece, or seven for 25c. 
Thousands of English growers would like 
to sell their apples at half that price! What 
do you think of plums retained to manure 
the land; best William pears 60 to 70c for 
boxes of 48; 24 lbs of French greengages 
for 97c to $1.14, and so on. A lot of rubbish 
is written in Britain about fruit farming 
and the wonderful sums of money to be 
made in it. Practical people smile at all 
such talk. The English apple season prac- 





tically ends at Christmas. Everything 
points to a good demand for American 
apples. 





Govt Crop, Reporting in Argentina. 


B. W. SNOW. 





The Argentine minister of agri, who for- 
merly represented his country at Wash- 
ington, is endeavoring to establish a bureau 
of agricultural statistics modeled some- 
what after that of our dept of agri. The 
character of population is such that the 
securing of voluntary crop reports is dif- 
ficult, but a beginning has been made this 
year and a corps of cal correspondents is 
being organized. 

For the present only the few leading 
staples will be reported upon and only the 
important provinces considered, but it is 
hoped the service may grow with the agri- 
cultural development of the country. Based 
on local returns from 2529 correspondents 
the following estimate of the acreage of 
wheat and flax in 1900 is presented in the 
first official report of the season: 

ARGENTINE CROP ACREAGE BY PROVINCES. 


Province Wheat Flax 

acres acres 
Santa Fe ........3,662,649 _ 860,247 
Buenos Aires¢ ....2,264,990 8,449 
Cordoba .........<«1,547,702 6,227 
Entre Rios ...,.,.- 694,799 145,236 
All other .......... 177,840 ~- 
ED ead he 6d nial 8,347,980 1,500,159 


A year ago the chief of the division of 
statistics .cOmpiled a series of statements 
based upon_returns received from owners of 


threshing machines from. which. he. deduc- .. 
ed the. cgnclusion that the wheat. crop of.. 


COMMERCIAL 





"99 amounted to 90,000,000 bu, grown upon 
7,904,000 acres. - Following out the calcula- 
tion he placed the requirement for home 
consumption and milling at. 29,000,000 bu, 
leaving 61,000,000 bu available for exporta- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the ex- 
ports of the year Will reach about 70,000,000 
bu, but as about. 3,000,000 bu of this has 
been taken from stocks carried over from 
the previous year it follows that the crop 
of 99 must have ranged between 95,000,000 
and 100,000,000 bu. On the basis of the 
official estimate of area this would indicate 
an average rate of yield in ’99 of slight! 
above 12 bu per acre, making it a record 
crop, both in acreage and yield as well as 
total product. 

It is the general opinion of the best posted 
lecal observers in the Argentine service 
that the official estimate in ’00 does not 
allow for a sufficient increase in acreage 
over ’99, and that the increment actually 
will reach 20 per cent. The condition of 
the crop, however, is much less satisfactory 
and the surplus for export in ’01 may not 
much exceed 50,000,000 bu. 

Government Crop Estimates—aAs finally 
made up and published, Dec 28, the dept of 
agri places the U S crop of wheat at 522,- 
000,000 bu, corn 2,105,000,000 bu and oats 809,- 
000,000 bu. These figures are compared, in 
subjoined tablé, with American Agricultu- 
rist’s final report as published in our col- 
umns as long ago as Oct. We believe the 
govt estimate on barley has been much too 
low for a number of years. The govt’s 
final figures on rye are almost exactly the 
same as our own; respectively 23,996,000 bu 
and 23,959,000 bu. 

FINAL CROP COMPARISONS. 


[In round millions of bushels] 
Govt 1899 
Wheat 511 522 565 
COP oo cc cede cicect 03,408 23,105 2,207 
6 BPs Pe rere eee 832 809 869 
PPO ks ccapecsccanteas 24 24 26 
SNOT Les wsade eoecus 2 59 97 


A Big Demand for Garden Seeds is an- 
ticipated the coming spring. This at a 
time when the supply, as a whole, is some- 
what short of a normal, points to probable 
slight advances in price. The general short- 
age, particularly notable in peas and beans, 
exists all over the U S and Canada. The 
world’s supply of such varieties as radish, 
beets, turnips and cabbage is also short 
and many of the European seedsmen are 
unable to offer these in quantity. A well- 
known N Y°seedsman expresses the opinion 
that when planting time in spring of ’01 is 
over, stocks remaining on hand and unsold 
will be the smallest for many years. 


Oleo Suits in N Y Dropped—After being 
in the courts for several years, the state 
of N Y has abandoned its suits against a 
big western oleo manufacturer, pocketing 
a direct loss of $14,000 spent in thé litiga- 
tion. The.-state had sued for $1,729,000 in 
form of penalties for alleged sale of oleo. 
The reason given for dropping the suits is 
lack of tangible evidence; but the opinion 
prevails that political influence was also 
brought to bear, 





Record Book Is Valuable—I am intensely 
interested in the poultry contest and find 
the record a great help, as it is so simple 
and complete, taking on an average but 
two to three minutes’ time daily. I have 
made and kept my own record of fowls, 
eggs, etc, for years, but this beats mine 
‘“‘hollow.’”’ I haven’t been as successful as 
I intended, owing to inability to care for 
the fowls myself, but am satisfied except 
for thé loss of many chickens that were 
taken by neighbors’ cats.—[{[Mrs Fred HB 
Blessing, Albany Co, N Y. 


Rhode Island Red Fowls—W.W.W.: This 
breed was undoubtedly originated by cross- 
ing R._C Brown Leghorn males on the old 
Cochin, China or Shanghai females; which 
were Imported about 50‘years. ago, Some 
other ‘crosses: have beén made: since then, 
but -there:is no telling. what-they’ were. 
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The. Poultry Yard. 


Proper Feeding to Prevent Roup. 


oO. W. MAPES, NEW YORK. 





Experience leads me to believe that roup 
can be kept under control by means of the 
diet. It is nearly 10 years since I made 
my first personal acquaintance with it. We 
were engaged in moving a lot of chickens 
and found that the eyes and nostrils of 
many were exuding a sticky discharge and 
that the odor was sickening. I had at that 
time upward of 1000 birds and a hasty ex- 
amination showed that the whole lot were 
affected in the same way. I soon saw that 
the disease w not quickly fatal in the 
majority of cases and that a good many 
birds soon recovered after a mild attack, 
the only visible symptoms being a dis- 
charge from one or both nostrils and more 
or less emaciation. Other cases would de- 
velop into swollen eyes and faces, cheesy 
masses about the eyes, cankerous throat 
and mouth, etc. 

After a time it gradually disappeared, 
only to break out afresh at times with less 
and less virulence. I now think that as I 
gradually learned more and more how to 
feed and care for my flocks so as to secure 
better and better results in eggs and gen- 
eral thrift, the disease was conquered 
through the diet. I kept right on breeding 
and inbreeding from the same stock and 
have hardly seen a case of roup on my 
premises in the last three or four years. 
I have had from 1000 to 2000 birds on the 
premises during all these years and even 
the buildings once used as hospitals have 
been in constant use without any attempt 
at disinfecting them. 

During all this time I have tried to keep 


my eyes open and have noticed among 
other things, that each new outbreak of roup 
usually followed closely upon a sudden 
shrinkage of the egg yield if in laying 


stock or a general lack of thrift if in grow- 
ing stock. This leads me to believe that 
a bird that is well nourished with food that 
enables it to carry on the vital functions 
without taking into the system a lot of 
Surplus elements in order to get enough 
of some other element or elements, is 
either immune from the disease or else is 
able to throw it off easily. I have had it run 
through a flock of pullets in the dead of 


winter in a mild form, while they kept 
right on laying without interruption. 
Last summer I put a roupy hen with a 


flock of thrifty young cockerels, where all 
were compelled to eat and drink from the 
same vessel, and not one of them showed 
any sign of the disease. As stated, I have 
been inbreeding from year to year, not hav- 


ing secured any new blocd since ’94, when 
I bought eggs. Last fall, yielding to the 
popular craze for new blood, I bought 10 
cockerels for next season’s use. When they 
arrived I discovered that I had dozens of 
much finer birds of my own raising and 
that fhey were all thoroughly inoculated 
with. roup. Here was a splendid chance, 
however, to test my theories and I de- 


cided to keep them. I cleared a pen in one 
end of a building containing six pens, the 
partitions being nothing but wire netting. 

Three Black Minorca cockerels of my own 
raising were placed in this pen along with 
the 10 roupy ones just received. Two of 
them died within a week and the rest I 
think will recover in time. In the pen next 
adjoining are a lot of young*turkeys. In 
the next are eight pullets raised from a 
specially good hen that 'made a record, as 
a three-year-old, of 48 eggs from Sept 16 
to Nov 16. In another pen are six May- 
hatched pullets that laid 7 doz eggs from 
Nov 1 to Nov 23, at a cost for food of 
less than 4c per doz. They have been close- 
ly confined, and have had no chance ‘to 
forage for any part of their food. ‘All have 
been fed alike on a morning mash made 
from.:2 prepared poultry food, with ‘corn 
and wheat.ad lib) for-the rest of -the day. 
‘Their drink is water: part of the: time and 











part of the time skimmilk. They have no 
green food and no inducement to exercise. 
The three Black Minorca cockerels con- 
fined and cempelled to eat and drink with 
the others had a mild attack, but I have 
not been able to detect any sign of the 
disease in any of the other birds in the 
house, although the dust, air, etc, circulates 
freely through the wire partitions, and 
nearly five weeks have elapsed since they 
have been exposed. 

A chicken is omnivorous. The meat, 
bone, etc, contained in the mash, together 
with the skimmilk, furnishes part of the 
food ‘elements usually secured in a state of 
nature by foraging for insects, etc. By 
keeping both wheat and corn before them 
for the balance of the day, each bird is able 
to use its instinct, and select what its in- 
dividuality requires to complete its food 
requirements, without clogging up its sys- 
tem with a lot of surplus carbonaceous or 
nitrogenous matter as the case may be. 
At any rate I get good results in this way, 
and the feeding problem with its attendant 
labor is very much simplified. I have 
chicks hatched in an incubator on the fair 
grounds of the Orange Co fair, Sept 14, and 
fed in this way, that weigh 2 lbs each at 10 
weeks old. They are always eager for 
their one meal a day of mash, although 
they have had the cracked corn and 
cracked wheat lying constantly before them 
since they were a week old. 





Raising Ducks for Show Purposes. 


MILLIE ABBOTT, NEW JERSEY. 





To raise ducks for show purposes, one 
must have a thorough knowledge of the 
bird. It takes time and a great deal of 
stu@y, as exhibition birds are so carefully 
scored, the contour of the head, of the 
neck, size and shape of Dill, length and 
width of bedy, the lay of the feathers must 
be just so. On all these points they are 
very exacting. ‘The price of exhibition 
birds is $10 or more per pair. For breed- 
ing purposes not quite such a rigid rule 
is set; more is thought of size and shape of 
body. 

One of the largest if not the largest 
breeder writes as follows: “The 2500 ducks 
I select in the fall for brgederg are selected 
from many thousands, as not more than 
one duck in 10 will be found to fill the bill. 
The result of all this care and solicitude 
on my part has been extremely gratifying, 
as it has not only given me the control of 
the fancy market, but the birds have al- 
ways commanded a higher price in the gen- 
eral market on account of their large size 
and fattening properties.” The illustration 
shows the first prize Pekin drake at the 
last N Y show. He was bred by A. J. 
Hallock of L I. 





Forming Nuclei—The Somerfield plan of 
forming nuclei is a valuable contribution to 
practical bee-keeping. It consists of shut- 
ting the bees in by stuffing the entrance 
with green leaves and letting them gnaw 
their way out. This is all right if the 
weather stays moderately cool and two or 
three frames are put in a hive, but if the 
weather turns hot or the bees are confined 
in a small space, many of them will die, 
or all may be suffocated. This is not con- 
demning the practice, which is a good one, 
but giving a word of caution as to its use. 
It seems to work well to free the bees after 
24 hours. 


Chicago Poultry Show—The fifth annual 
exhibition of the natl fanciers’ assn will 
be held in the new Coliseum bldg, 15th st 
and Wabash ave, Jan 21-26. As usual the 
display will consist of chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, pigeons, Belgian hares and 
pet stock of all -kinds. An exhibition of 
cats will be made from the 23d to 26th 
under the direction of the Beresford cat 
club. Pet dogs will be shown during the 
same time. One admission admits to all 
parts of the building and to all shows. The 
entry fee will be, poultry $1 each, pet dogs 
2, pigeons .50c. Liberal cash prizes and a 





POULTRY AND BEES 





A PRIZE-WINNING PEKIN DRAKE. 


large number of special premiums are to 
be given. During the show, meetings of all 
the different poultry clubs will be held. 
Exact time and place can be obtained by 
applying to the sec, F. J. Kimmey, 333 
Manhattan bldg, Chicago. A banquet will 
be given to the exhibitors by the natl assn 
at the Sherman house, Thursday evening, 
Jan 24. A large number of premium lists 
have been sent out and those who have 
not received a copy can secure one by 
writing to the sec. A first-class show is in 
prospect. 





Honey Packages—In marketing honey in 
a wholesale way, tin cans or barrels are 
generally used. The barrels have the ad- 
vantage of cheapness in first cost, which 
is all. They often leak, and thus a big lot 
of honey is lost. Tl.ere is also a large loss 
due to soakage, for the wood absorbs a lot 
of the honey. With tin cans there is no loss 
from soakage, and if the cans are well made 
none from leaks. Square 5-gal cans are 
used and should be always employed for the 
better grades of honey. A customer will 
often take a can or two that could not use 
a barrel. 





Lice—D. R. M. (Pa) wants a remedy to 


kill lice on parrots. Persian insect powder 
is the best. It is applied with a small bel- 
lows and can be gotten at any drug store. 


Burnt Candy Is Poison to bees in winter, 


although they can stand it in summer. 
Se 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer's Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches = fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95, 





This wagon is made a the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
anv @ize and width of tire to fit any a 
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catalogue 6 cents. 
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A just judge of the federal court at Bal- 
timore has decided that “every tub must 
stand on its own bottom.” He has signed 
a decree enjoining a Maryland firm from 
offering for sale canned pears and peaches 
not the product of California but bearing 
that name on the label. This is exactly 
what the friends of pure butter want; mas- 
queraders must be pushed off the edge of 
the earth. 





The heavy advance in the price of choice 
winter apples has been the feature of the 
markets during the past month or six 
weeks. This outcome was foreshadowed by 
our apple crop report in the fall and our 
special reports on subsequent developments 
in supply and demand as the season. ad- 
vanced. Intelligent orchardists everywhere 
have profited largely through American Ag- 
riculturist’s work in their behalf the past 
seasom Those who have not been subscrib- 
ers to this journal are now realizing the er- 
ror of their ways and are “jumping on to 
the band wagon.” 


- re 


After all the efforts to punish the offend- 
ing westerm packers for illegally selling oleo 
in New York state, the case now goes up 
in thin air. Five years’ litigation in the 
courts, penalties claimed of nearly a mil- 
lion and three-quarters, conviction in the 
minds of all the farmers and nine-tenths of 
other people in the state that the bogus but- 
ter people are guilty, and after all the at- 
torney-general “lays down” and asks that 
the suits be dismissed because, forsooth, 


the prosecution cannot obtain needed evi- 
dence. 


This. too, after the tacit admissia» 


EDITORIAL 


by the western packers, when Governor 
Black was in the chair, that they were 
guilty, accompanied by an offer to com- 
promise through paying $20,000 into the 
state treasury. Whatever the involved 
conditions of the case, the stain upon the 
state for lack of vigorous prosecution will 
long remain. 


The Need of Pure Food Laws. 








The need of intelligent, well-executed 
pure food laws is almost universally rec- 
ognized. Progress in this direction made 
by some of the states, including Illinois, is 
being closely watched, as congress will be 
eventually asked to frame a suitable na- 
tional law. With a view of determining 
the extent to which canned goods are adul- 
terated and sophisticated, the Missouri ex- 
periment station has recently analyzed a 
number of samples of peaches, pears, to- 
matoes, corn, etc, with remarkable results. 
These represented first-class brands of sev- 
eral leading manufacturers of Missouri 
end other states, and nearly every one of 
the 28 brands tested contained preserving 
agents, such as preparations of sulphur, 
borax, ete. Cider preparations are adver- 
tised, one barrel to “make 225 gallons fine, 
still cider’ at a trivial cost. No wonder 
the farmer gets so little for cider and vin- 
egar. 

The adulteration of spices and other food 
products, as determined by investigations 
carried on in Connecticut and elsewhere, 
under various state departments of agricul- 
ture, are numerous and far-reaching. Sali- 
ecylic acid, boracic acid and similar chemi- 
eals are used freely as preservatives, and 
but for the watchful care of the dairy in- 
terests, certain manufacturers would have 
jeopardized our export trade in butter by 
using some of these agencies in handling 
that product. It is not a question of wheth- 
er the death rate of the country is in- 
creased by the use of foods so poisoned or 
degraded; but the fact must be accepted 
that the habitual use of these chemicals 
in food products cannot but prove harm- 
ful to health and especially so in the case 
of children and invalids. 

Within the past year has there been an 
exposure of nefarious methods to “pre- 
serve” milk and cream by the use of harm- 
ful chemicals, and some of the great dairy 
states are-fortunately taking up the sub- 
ject and running the frauds to earth. Cer- 
tainly wise legislation of a national char- 
acter is needed to right these wrongs. But 
before a general law can be made effective 
the people must be educated up to the ex- 
tent and character of this evil, and the 
farmers must see how vitally are affected 
their interests. 

re 

The year just closed has been one of 
prosperity for the farmers of Pennsylvania, 
says Secretary John Hamilton of the state 
beard of agriculture, in his annual report 
dated Jan 1, ’01. In this same line of en- 
ccuragement is the fact brought out that 
the price of improved farm land in Penn- 
sylvania has advanced, that there is no 
lack of tenants for desirable farms and that 
agriculture as a whole was never more ad- 
vanced in the state that now, with a steady 
increase in the bank accounts and corre- 
sponding reduction in farm mortgages. 
Surely agricultural prosperity is not con- 
fined to the boundless west, in spite of its 
natural advantages. Right here in our 
thickly settled eastern states, with splendid 
nearby markets, there is opportunity for 
money making on the farm and for expan- 
sion in this great business. 

SS aS 

As might have been expected, the ship- 
ping subsidy bill in congress has brought 
out a demand for a bounty on exports of 
American farm products. Senator Allen of 
Nebraska asks for a bounty of 10c per 
bushel on wheat and rye, 50c per barrel on 
flour, 5c per bushel on corn, ic per pound 
on cotton, etc. This question was all 





threshed over a few years ago when David 
Lubin of California conducted a most 
vigorous campaign in favor of bounties. 
The best judgment at the time was that 
the proposition was impracticable; that it 
was a grave question whether it would re- 
sult in any actual gain to the producer, 
and finally that it might not be able to 
stand the constitutional test. There is no 
reason for a change in this judgment. The 
shipping subsidy measure and the bounty 
on farm products should both be shelved. 
The bounty is better than the _ subsidy, 
however, and if congress is determined to 
grant either, the Lubin proposition should 
prevail over the subsidy scheme. 





This time it is breadstuffs that the agra- 
rian party in the German legislature are 
attacking. Little success has attended the 
effort to place prohibitive duties on Ameri- 
can beef and pork products, owing to the 
strong pressure of the industrial classes 
demanding cheap meats. Now it is proposed 
to double the rate of duty on foreign wheat 
and rye, hoping thereby to stimulate the 
production among German farmers. But 
an insurmountable difficulty :s found in the 
fact that Germany is always an importing 
country in spite of the high level attained 
in her scientific agriculture, the free use 
of commercial fertilizers and attending 
heavy rate of yield per acre, etc. We sell 
Germany annually 12 to 13 million bushels 
of wheat (and flour) and can ill afford to 
lose this outlet for so mucu of our surplus. 
It is reasonable to presume that this pro- 
hibitive tariff, even though eventually se- 
cured, cannot last long under the clamor 
of the German millions in the industrial 
classes who want cheap food. 

= to 

The Grout oleo bill will not go through 
the senate as readily as it passed the house, 
and the situation at the opening of this 
week suggests danger of its defeat or un- 
fortunate postponement. We cannot but re- 
peat what was said in our issue of Dec 8, 
and urge farmers everywhere to deluge 
their senators at Washington with letters 
and telegrams asking for support of_the Dill. 
It was framed directly for the benefit of 
the dairy interests and deserves thorough 
support. . 

ee 

Will not you, gentle reader, send us one 
new subscriber at once, as well as prompt- 
ly renew if your own subscription has ex- 
pired, as shown by yellow label? Is not this 
the least you can do to promote the still 
larger and greater work that American Ag- 
riculturist hopes to do during the coming 
year? Another 40-page number this week 
and plenty more of them to follow. 





Reading and Study—It seems as though 
farmers, as a rule, do not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the literature and science of their 
business. ._Nowadays we have some splen- 
did standard works upon agriculture, and 
every farmer would receive incalculable 
benefit from a careful study of their pages. 
Every farm home should have available for 
use at all times Storer’s Agriculture, Rob- 
erts’s Fertility of the Land and Johnson’s 
How Crops Grow. There are of course many 
other works all good, but these three afford 
a fine basis for general agricultural infor- 
mation and merit not simply reading but 
thorough study. The point is, the study of 
agriculture broadens the mind, quickens 
the thought, stimulates a demand for rea- 
son and logic in connection with farm oper- 
ations, and arouses an interest in farming 
which does much to lighten the dull drudg- 
ery of routine toil. There is an old saying 
to the effect that a yeoman may be a Cin- 
cinnatus, or a Washington, or a brother to 
the clod he turns; and certainly the reading, 
studying farmer who is also active in every- 
day work and practice will have a brighter 
mind, will lead a pleasanter life, and stand 
greater chance of making a full and com- 
plete success of life in every particular 
than he who scorns all such advantages.— 
[M. S. Perkins, 
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Controlling Composition of Corn. 





About a year ago Prof Hopkins, chemist 
of Illinois experiment station, announced 
that by means of selection he had been 
able to increase or decrease the percentage 
of protein and fat in Indian corn. His 
bulletin on that subject was a valuable 
contribution to scientific literature. During 
the season just passed work along the same 
line has been continued. All the data are 
not yet available, but the analyses already 
completed show that substantial progress 
has been made during 1900. The work was 
begun in ’86. The corn harvested that year 
contained 4.7 per cent of fat. By selecting 
the ears which contained the highest per- 
centage of fat the amount in the °’97 crop 
was 4.73 per cent. Repeating the selection 
each year the result is as follows: Crop of 
98 5.15 per cent, °99 5.64 per cent, ’00 6.10 
per cent, a total increase of 1.4 per cent 
since ‘96. The largest percentage of fat 
in any one ear was 7.34 per cent. On the 
other hand, it may be just as profitable to 
reduce the percentage of oi] in corn. Ex- 
periments in selection show that this can 
also be done. Beginning with 4.7 per cent 
of fat and selecting for a reduction, the fol- 
lowing results have been obtained: °97 4.06 
per cent, '98 3.99 per cent, ’99 3.82 per cent 
and ’00 3.75 per cent. The work for this 
year is not completed, but the average of 
analyses already made is 3.75 per cent. The 
ear with lowest fat contents showed upon 
analysis 2.81 per cent. 

Increasing or decreasing the protein con- 
tent is even more interesting. Beginning in 
‘96 with corn containing 10.92 per cent of 
protein, the increase is as follows: , °97 11.10 
per cent, °98 10.05 per cent, °99 11.46 per 
cent, with this year still to be heard from. 
However, 16.11 per cent found in a single 
ear indicates an increase in ‘00. The de- 
crease in protein is in about the same 
proportion. Beginning as before in ’96 with 
10.92 per cent, the "97 crop showed 10.55 
per cent, °98 10.55 per cent,.99 9.86 per cent, 
while the lowest figure this year is 6.6 per 
cent. All the above figures are based on 
corn free from water. The details of the 
experiments will appear later in a station 
bulletin. 

This careful experimentation shows the 
wonderful possibilities in the breeding up 
of farm crops. Results as far-reaching as 
those seen in the development of farm ani- 
mals are easily possible in the light of Prof 
Hopkins’s work. With corn alone the ulti- 
mate outcome can hardly be realized. The 
careful feeder knows what an increase in 
protein means for dairy cattle, young 
stock of all kinds and for work animals. 
A big glucose manufacturer informs Prof 
Hopkins that by putting one pound addi- 
tional ofl into every bushel of corn he can 
pay 5c more per bu. This increase of 1 
lb means 2 per cent, a result which has 
almost been accomplished in four years. 
‘When it is remembered that this single 
glucose factory uses annually 18,000,000 bu 
of corn, an increase of 5c per bu means 
$900,000 in the pockets of the farmer. 

On. the other hand, the highest grades of 
bacon are produced by the use of feeds 
which contain a small percentage of fat. 
Great Britain and Germany prefer Cana- 
dian and Danish bacon because the hogs 
are fed a ration containing but little oil 
and the meat is dry. If we can reduce the 
percentage of fat in our corn and increase 
the protein content, the quality of our 
bacon will become higher and higher, until 
we can compete with the world. 





Economical Water System—I have a 
small knoll between the barn and road and 
in building the barn TI cut away one-half 
of it on a level with the road and driveway 
to barn. In the other half I located the 
reservoir for barn, it being high enough 
to run water back to barn. I dug into the 
top of knoll and built of stone and cement 
a hole 8x16x7 ft high and put a roof of 
boards over it. The barn is 60 ft away 
and windmill on barn pumps water to fill 


PRACTICAL 











it and water runs back in same pipe. I 
have troughs behind the cattle to water 
them without their going out of doors in 
winter time and the water needs no warm- 
ing. There are several faucets in barn to 
take water from, one in milk room at end 
of cattle room, one in barn cellar, which 
makes a good place to wash vegetables, 
carriages, etc, and a branch pipe to house 
across the road fills a 500-gal tank in attic.— 
{[J. F. P., Mass. 





Seed Clover in Spring—L. B. R.: Clover 
seed is best put on the fields in spring, ex- 
cept in warm climates where there is but 
little freezing during the winter and in 
those localities it may be seeded early in the 
fall. Sufficient growth will be secured to 
prevent winterkilling. In northern lati- 
tudes where low temperatures are experi- 
enced, the seed should not be sown until 
late in Feb or early in April. 





Brome Grass for Pasture—Mrs O. D. &., 
Ohio: Trials of brome grass indicate that 
it is superior to most varieties for dry 
soil. It grows early in spring, late in the 
fall and all through the season. It is quite 
inclined to crowd out other grasses 
and forms a dense, heavy sod. It is valu- 
able for both hay and pasture and is re- 
markable for its ability to stand drouth. 


Three-Horse Wagon Pole—A Va _ sub- 
scriber wishes a model for wagon pole for 
using either two or three horses and for 
an evener for the same. Can any of our 
readers submit such a device? 


Jottings From the Farmers. 


The short hay crop is causing most farm- 
ers to exercise greater care than usual in 
properly caring for corn fodder.—[{Robert 
Cass, Dutchess Co, N Y. 











It is necessary for the progressive farm- 
er to know how he stands financially at 
the end of the year and he ought in all 
cases to take an inventory of stocks, crops 
and expenses. Very few farmers can tell 
the cost of operating their farms and the 
profit of each crop raised. Few can tell 
how much grain will shrink in holding over, 
consequently whether it is more profitable 
te sell corn at 30c at gathering time, or 
take 45c the following summer. We should 
not have an unprofitable acre on the farm 
nor an unprofitable apple tree in the or- 
chard.—[{S. M, Bell, Pennsylvania. 





I believe we ought to work more for our 
farming interests and less for the politician. 
Every other class and industry has its com- 
bines, trusts and unions; why not. the 
farmer?—[E. T. Brizzee, Ontario Co, N Y. 





I have been advertising recently in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and have been greatly 
pleased with the results.—[A. Kerkler, Ohio. 





The weather is always an- interesting 
topic because it is so important a factor in 
our living and business. December was 
very uncommon. We had rain which was 
just cold enough to load the trees with ice, 
ard a few jays after a damp snow came, 
clinging ontoand loading everything. Forest 
trees and orchards were badly broken and 
seme of the latter actually ruined. Elec- 
tric wires were badly damaged, costing 
much labor and money for repairs, Our 
farming, which responds last to business 
improvement, is better, and we are begin- 
ning to feel some encouragement. It may 
be a useful and interesting study to seek 
for the cause of the agricultural depression 
which, particularly in the east, has been 
se noticeable. Is this depression a perma- 
nent condition or are we in a transition 
way to a general change of ways and meth- 
ods?—{C. H. Curtis, Oneida Co, N Y. 
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Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 

pumps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 

ing, pulleys, belting and mill ee Prices 

lowest. We can save you money rite to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY Co., 

1008 teers co ner Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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r 70 sizes and styJes, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wellsin any kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on silis. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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1 Can Sell Your Farm 


- or country property no matter where located. Send de- 


eo pal nd selling rice, and learn my succersful plan. 
Ww. M. TRANDER,1215 Filbert. St., Phila.,Pa. 


GARDENING 
—For— PROFIT 


y PETER HENDERSON. The standard work on mar- 
we? and family gardening. The successful experience of 
the author for more than 30 years, and his willingness 
to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his success 
for the benefit of others, enables him to give most valu- 
able information. It embraces not only the forcing of all 
important fruits and vegetables under glass, but also de- 
tails the methods of culture of all small fruits which 
properly come under the head of *‘Gardening for agg: 
Although written mainly for the market gardener, 
amateur interested in vegetables or fruits can goally saees a 4 
its teachin to the smallest requirements. ‘T’h 
profusely il ustrated. Cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, 3.50. 


Catalog Free of this and many other publications, 
ORAN JUDD co, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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What Makes the Milk Test Vary So? 


J, L. HILLS, DIRECTOR VT EXPER STA. 





The item of breed is an important fac- 
tor. We all know that the milk of Jerseys 
and Guernseys is richer than that of Hol- 
steins and Ayrshires. The next considera- 
tion is individuality. There are fami- 
lies and families, and good and poor cows 
in every breed. The next factor is food. 
At the exper sta with our herd we have 
found that as we increased the food we 
have decreased the quality of the milk, al- 
though the quantity has gone up. As a 
rule food increases the quantity and not 
quality. 

The stage of lactation is another point. 
The average variation between the time a 
cow is fresh and goes dry is about 1.25 per 
cent. Jersey cream is the thinnest of all 
cream when raised by the deep setting sys- 
tem. Rich milk makes a larger bulk of 
cream than poorer milk. The nearer the 
apparatus is handled according to direc- 
tions, the more and thinner cream is ob- 
tained. The more the apparatus is mis- 
handled the less will be the cream, but of 
better quality. When the temperature of 
the water goes above 45 deg there will be 
less cream, but of better quality. The 
items of food have some influence on the 
gravity system. 

VARIATION DUE TO QUALITY OF MILK. 

The separator creams vary, as do the 
Cooley creams. The same item of original 
quality of the milk holds also. If the sep- 
arator is set to take one-seventh of cream 
and a 3 per cent Holstein milk is run 
through, we will have a cream testing 20 
to 22 per cent fat, and if followed by a 5 
per cent Jersey milk we will get a 30 per 
cent cream. Sometimes the outlet will clog 
up a trifle, which will make the cream 
wavy. Sometimes the variations which we 
see from week to week are due to mis- 
handling the machinery. The best separa- 
tor is the one you can buy for the least 
money, provided it will skim milk while 
you are milking, and providing it is dura- 
ble and will skim closely. The best way 
to buy is to take a machine on a month’s 
trial, send a few samples to the exper sta 
and not take it unless it skims closely. 
There are occasional machines of every 
make that have some flaw in them, so that 
they do not skim closely. 

There has been too much stress laid on 


the simplicity of the Babcock test. 
Everyone cannot run one. There 
ought to be a Babeock tester in ev- 


ery community, and some bright boy or 
girl ought to learn how to run it and then 
let them do the testing. You can check 
up the creameryman by sending a sample 
to the exper sta, but there is no chemist 
who can get a correct result from a wrong 
sample, and a large share of the difficulty 
may come from sending to the exper sta a 
wrong sample. If you ask the creamery- 
man to halve his sample, while this com- 
posite sample has been building up it is in 
the hands of the creameryman and he may 
monkey with it if he wants to. If the pa- 
tron takes his sample at the weigh can at 
the same time as the creameryman, it is 
in his control and he may change it if he 
wants to. If he takes the sample at home 
the test may vary through not taking it 
correctly. f 

As to why the milk test varies from 
month to month when taken to the same 
creamery, this may be due to feed, period 
of lactation, change of cows and change of 
weather, There also comes in the matter 
of sampling and errors due to apparatus, 
ignorance and intent. So far as milk 
creameries are concerned, a large part of 
the trouble is caused by incorrect sampling. 
The common way is for the milk to be 
dumped into the weigh can, two or three 
swirls given, or maybe none whatever, and 
a sample taken out. Given 500 Ibs of milk 
with milk well creamed as it is in winter 
and with cows giving large globules of fat, 
and it will take from two to four minutes 
of vigorous stirring to get a fair sample. 
The core method, if the milk is well mixed, 





will take a good sample. The automatic 
method by which the sample takes itself is 
the best way. A little faucet is put in at 
the gate and runs off a small amount of 
milk, which is easily mixed’ and the sam- 
ple taken. For the cream gathering fac- 
tory, the core method is the best at pres- 
ent. Poorapparatus is caused by often being 
poorly made. There are inaccurate testers 
and inaccurate glassware. There is no rea- 
son why the Babcock test should not be 
brought under the state laws for weights 
and measures. 

As to errors of intent, patrons are no bet- 
ter in this respect than the creameryman. 
I do not believe there is any warrant for 
the wholesale denunciation of creamery- 
men that there is among the patrons. Prob- 
ably 95 per cent of the trouble could be 
remedied if only a little careful investiga- 
tion was made. The man who knows most 


about the cow has the least trouble with 
Most of the cases of distrust are 


his test. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


show in 1901? It was finally decided that 
the club will offer two special premiums, 
one for the best cow, the other for the best 
bull of pure Devon stock, to be exhibited at 
the Pan-American exposition. 

The following officers were elected: Pres, 
A. E. Baker, Beaver Dam, Wis; vice-pres, 
Jeremiah Banker, Upsonville, Pa; sec, L. P. 
Sisson, Newark, O; executive committee, 
M. W. Oliver of Conneautville, Pa, Jere- 
miah Banker of Upsonville, Pa, John Hud- 
son of Molaqua, R. 8S. Love of Chester, S C, 
A. E. Baker of Beaver Dam, Wis, Dr J. 
Cheston Morris of West Chester, Dr James 
Hilton of New Scotland, N Y. 





Westfield, Tioga Co, Jan 1—Farmers are 
busy caring for stock, getting up wood and 
a few are hauling pressed hay. Only a 
few farmers have hay to sell and they have 
to sell as a result_of selling off a part of 
their stock. Buyers are paying $14 per ton 
for pressed hay. F. C. Briggs has just 
bought 105 acres of good farm land with 
good buildings, well fenced and under good 











PRIZE-WINNING OXFORD AT CHICAGO STOCK SHOW 


The only ‘‘Dick’”’ Stone of Stonington, Ill and one of his prize-winning Oxfords. 
Mr Stone is an Englishman by birth, but thinks there is no country like the land 
which long ago adopted him, and in which he has been so successful as an exhibitor 
of his favorite breed of sheep, the Oxford. He is one of the greatest importers in 
the U S and has won a very great number of first prizes. 


due not to intent to defraud, but to causes 
beyond the control of the creameryman. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Good Meeting ‘of Devon Breeders. 








Dr J. Cheston Morris of Birmingham 
township. entertained the American Devon 
eattle vlub at its annual meeting, Dec 27. 
A number of representative breeders of Jer- 
seys, Guernseys and Brown Swiss stock 
were in attendance. According to the re- 
port of Sec Sisson the number of Devon 
cows on record in the stock book is 12,427. 

Among the subjects considered were: Are 
breeders of Devons doing their duty to push 
the Devons to the front? John Gifford of 
Mass: Are Devons as _ profitable for the 
dairy as other breeds? B. F. Jones, South 
Montrose, Pa; Devons as the farmer’s or 
general purpose cow, Pres M. W. Oliver, 
Conneautville, Pa, and J. Hoag of Ct. R. 
A. Love of S C opened the discussion on 
Devons in the south, their adaptability 
and outlook, followed by a general diseus- 
sion of the question, Should we offer a spe- 
cial prize for Devons at the Pan-American 


cultivation; consideration $3100. Two cheese 
factories will be built within 1% miles of 
each other next spring. Cheese factory 
sales for Oct and Nov netted the patrons 
$1.26 per 100 for their milk. Winter apples 
are rotting. Butter has dropped from 28c 
to 24c. Winter wheat is looking very much 
better than a year ago; it is of good color 
and large growth. Seventy-five per cent of 
the tobacco raised this year is in growers’ 
hands. It is of fine texture, good color and 
just what buyers wanted last year. 
Lancaster’s Third Mail Route—A new 
rural free delivery route will be established 
in Lancaster Co Jan 15. The route will be 
22% miles long and will supply 206 houses. 
It will be Lancaster county’s third rural 
free delivery route, and a fourth is pro- 
posed to be supplied from Columbia. 
Farm Losses by Fire—Last week, fire of 
unknown origin completely destroyed the 
large and elegantly fitted up barn at Fox- 
hill, near Stroudsburg, belonging to Mrs 
Juan F. Portuondo of Phila. The loss is 
$20,000. Farm implements, wagons, a large 
quantity of wool and 65 sheep were burned. 
Three horses, three cows, four heifers and 
a number of hogs were roasted alive in a 


























































































fire that destroyed Charles Wood’s barn, 
in Bensalem township last week. This is 
the third 4,me in a few years that a barn 
has been arneu on the Wood farm. 

Incendiary Carries Out Threat—WHight 
horses, 20 head of cattle and 1000 bu grain 
were burned with the barn of James W. 
Rentschler in Upper Bern township, Dec 27, 
Mr Rentschler bought the farm at sheriff's 
sale some time ago, and several days later 
a notice was posted on the barn warning 
him that it was to be set on fire. Mr Rent- 
schler paid no attention. to the matter, 
thinking that it was merely an idle threat. 
The loss on the property destroyed is 4500, 
partly covered by insurance. 

Freehold, Warren Co, Dec 31—Apples 
keeping very poorly. Pork 6%c, eggs 28 to 
30c, hay. $11 in barn. Farmers busy getting 
wood. Help very scarce. A number of 
farms being sold and bringing very good 
prices.. There is a factory for cheese and 
butter here, but has not been opened for 
some years. Although getting good prices 
for butter, farmers are tired of making 
butter at home. More cows would be kept 
if there was a good factory running. 


Montgomery Co—At Crawford creamery 
32c per lb was paid for Nov butter. , This 
was done by shipping skimmilk and mak- 
ing cheese in connection with the sale of 
butter. Crops generally good with the ex- 
ception of apples and potatoes which did 


not reach more than 50 per cent. Corn fair, 
but hardly up to the average. My own corn 
crop was 50 bu to the acre, wheat 35 bu. 


Oats were fair, hay~ very. good. Winter 





wheat looks well. Rural.free delivery is 
very satisfactory.—[Peter S. Rapp. ~ 
NEW JERSEY. 
Vineland, Cumberland Co, Jan 1—The 


committee of the Farm and Garden club 
having in charge the “Securing of legisla- 
tion necessary to protection °fronr ‘forést 
fires is actively pursuing its work. Senator 
Stokes met with the committee recently and 
talked the matter over. ‘Sweet potatoes 
are not. bringing as good a price as it was 
hoped they. would., Last year before Christ- 
mas they were selling in N Y at. .$3.75 per 
bbl; this year many. sold for less than 2.50 
per bbl. There are differences: of opinion 
as to whether the crop this year is any 
larger than last year. 


Bevans, Sussex Co, Dec 31—Drouth did 


much damage to crops, especially to corn, 
potatoes, biickwheat and apples. The spring 
rains helped the hay ahd grain to some 
extent: Wells and springs have been dry; 
the. Noy ‘rains helped some but. others are 
still dry: A-cfeamery was built hére. :with 
the intention of.running it on a ce-operative 
plan... A neighboring ¢reamery. run. that 
way does not give good satisfaction to all, 
so this:has never been started. It is now 
for rent or sale and it is hoped someone 
interested in the milk business will take 
hold of it. There is plenty of milk to be 
had and the cows are mostly Jersey. Eggs 
are scarce and high. Pork 7c per Ib, butter 
25e,. turkeys 12c 1 w, chickens 7 to 8c per Ib. 
Christmas was a very mild and pleasant 
day. 


Orehard Grass for Drouth—The past 


season of almost continuous drouth has 
démonstrated to farmers that there is at 
least’one variety of grass which is able to 
withstand the driest weather and yield a 
fafr crop of pasturage or hay. It was very 
gratifying to the farmer having a goodly 
number of acres of orchard grass to see 
the vigorous growth that continued through 
weeks of extreme heat. At mowing time 
it turned out a swath-two or. three times 
as heavy as other grasses. After the hay 
had been gathered, when other meadows 
made no protecting growth, but were brown 
and in some cases dead, the orchard grass 
quickly covered its roots with a new growth 
which was a protection in the drouth and 
is a protection from the winter. On this 
farm we had a most convincing proof of 
the wonderful vitality of this grass. A 
careless smoker threw a lighted match into 
an orchard grass stubble from which the 
hay had just been removed. As the field 
had not been pastured the previous season, 
a mass of inflammable material was ignit- 
ed,. which made a stubborn and hot fire. If 
supposed that every grass root was dead, 
but was surprised in a few days at seeing 
a new. growth and in a few weeks the 


* ty injured it. 





burned portion of the field was the green- 
est of the whole. Stock of al] kinds relish 
this grass-and the hay made from it. One 
of the first meadows we seeded with or- 
chard grass was mowed 12 or 13 years before 
being plowed up and while never top- 
dressed during that time the yield was 
greater in the last years than when first 
seeded. The sod is as easily killed when 
plowed as a timothy sod. Farmers are seed- 
ing more land with this grass with each 
succeeding year.—[J. Casterline 
Morris Co. 
INDIANA. 

Scott Co--The fall was dry and warm. 
Corn mostly gathered, the yield amounting 
to about 40 bu per acre. Wheat is looking 
fairly well, but did not grow freely on ac- 
count of the dry weather. Early fields are 
being injured by the fly. The acreage is 
about two-thirds of last year. Potatoes 
were an average crop. Winter apples al- 
most a failure, with the few that -were se- 
eured keeping poorly. Stock of all kinds 
doing well with no disease that. I know of. 
The county farmers’ institute was a. suc- 
cess. The instructions were brief, but to 
the point. Farm fences, clover, how to 
maintain soil fertility; controlling the Hes~ 
sian fiy were discussed. Everyone was 
pleased with the institute. 


ILLINOIS. 





Studying Rural Telephones—So much 
interest has been shown. during the past 
year or two in rural telephones that a 
series. of experiments are being conducted 
at the univ of Ill under the diréction of 
Fred Crane. It is proposed to throw light 
en a number of difficulties: which-a rural 
community has to meetin constructing a 
line. The .different receivers will be-test- 
ed, the different modes of generating and 
transmitting the-electrical current, the dif- 
ferent kinds of insulators, etc, will be 
tried and the feasibility of using the wire 
of a fence will be investigated. In this.con- 
nection it may be noted that near Athens, 
Menard (©o,:.32 farmers recently formed a 
company and-eonstructed a line 16% miles 
long at a cost of $45 per mile. -Posts were 
white ocak, 6 in in diameter at top and:23 
ft long; Long. distance instruments. are 
provided, for which an annual rental of 5 
each is paid. ‘The subscribers themselves 
have free service and pay a regular ‘toll 
when outside lines are’ used. The cost to 
each subscriber is 30 per year. 


MICHIGAN. 

Washtenaw Co—Wheat is not looking as 
well as it did a ‘month ago. The cold 
weather and absence of snow have serious- 
Stock in good condition, but 
there seems to be a scarcity of beef cattle 
and shert supply of hogs. Good prices pre- 
vail for farm animals. The poultry busi- 
ness seems. to be a paying one. A large 
number of farmers received more money 
this year for their poultry than for their 
crop of wheat. Because of the mild weath- 
er, an unusual amount of plowing was 
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done yery late in the. season. Dairying is 
growing in importance in this section. One 
butter factory at Ypsilanti paid $64,000 to 
its patrons for milk during the year ending 
Dec 1, ‘00. This is very encouraging for. 
the business. Wheat is worth .70c, oats 25c, 
ear corn 35c, beans 1.65, rye 45 to 50c, hay 8 
to 10 per ton, 


MARYLAND. 


Coming Institutes—Edward Van Alstyne 


of Kinderhook, N Y, and Joseph E. Wing 
of Mechanicsburg, O, have been engaged as 
lecturers on diversified farming and stock 
breeding, for the. farmers’ institutes. The 
dept will be assisted by special addresses 
from the workers in the U §S dept of agri. 
The institutes arranged for are as follows: 
Oakland, Garrett Co, Jan 7-8; Cumberland, 
Allegany Co, Jan 9-10; Hagerstown, Wash- 
ington Co, Jan 11-12; Olney, Montgomery 
Co, Jan 14-15; Walkersville, Frederick Co, 
Jan 16-17; Westminster, Carroll Co, Jan 18- 
19; Towson, Baltimore Co, Jan 21-22; Bel 
Air, Harford Co, Jan 23-24; Rising Sun, Ce- 
cil Co, Jan 25-26; Chestertown, Kent Co, 
Jan 28-29; Centerville, Queen Anne Co, Jan 
30-31; Easton, Talbot Co, Feb 1-2; Ridgely, 
Caroline Co, Feb 4-5; Pocomoke City, Wor- 
cester Co, Feb 6-7; Princess Anne, Somerset 
Co, Feb 8-9; Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Feb 
11-12; Hurlock, Dorchester Co, Feb 13-14; 
Highland, Howard Co, Feb 15-16; Beltsville, 
Prince George Co, Feb 18-19; La Plata, 
Charles Co, Feb 20-21; Leonardtown, St 
Mary’s Co, Feb 22-23; Prince Frederick, Cal- 
vert Co, Feb 25-26; Davidsonville, Anne 
Arundel Co, Feb 27-28. 


Milk Producers Will Continue—At a re- 


cent conference of the committee of the un- 
secured creditors and the receivers of the 
United milk producers’ assn at Baltimore 
it was determined to continue the business 
at present. While it was admitted that the 
assn was not making any money, it was 
thought better to run on, even at a loss, if 
necessary, than to subject the plant and 
the business to the great depreciation which 
would result if the plant should be shut 
down and its trade broken up. Every de- 
partment of the plant will be kept running, 
if possible, until some definite method of 
reorganization is put into effect, by which 
all those interested in the assn will be pro- 
tected. 





NEW YORK. 
Gabriels, Franklin Co, Dec 31—Hay is 
worth $17 to 19 per ton,-oats 40c,. potatoes 
50c. .The hay crop was light, but potatoes 


were good.  Pasturage was good all sum- 
mer. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, Jan 1—The winter so 
far has been very mild with the é@xception 
of a recent cold snap. There are many 
cattle for sale about here on account of 
scarcity of fodder. Everybody is feeding 
very carefully. Many sudden deaths about 
here of late. Potatoes were an uneven crop 
in this section; they bring 45c per bu. . But- 
ter 22 to 24c. Many who take farms to work 
will change in the spring, as last year was 
such a poor year. 
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An Innovation in Farming. 





The work being carried on by Walter W. 


Law on his large estate, known as Briar~ 


Cliff farms, shows what can be done in 
farming when the same business methods 
are applied to it as make a success in mer- 
cantile life. Within a few years, Mr Law 
has purchased several square miles of land, 
much of which was unproductive and partly 
forsaken, and converted it into one of the 
finest estates in this country. Although a 
large amount of money has been expended, 
the business has been developed to such an 
extent that it now more than pays all ex- 
penses. The farms are noted for the pro- 
duction of high class dairy, pork and poul- 
try products, cut flowers and vegetables, 
which are marketed in N Y and suburban 
towns. During the holidays Mr Law gave 
a lot of prizes to his men for excellence in 
work. 

It was an interesting occasion. Mr Law’s 
speech was fine. He spoke from the .stand- 
point of real love for agri and its best de- 
velopment. The business »voints he gave 
to the young men were kindness to farm 
animals, care of work horses, neatness in 
and around the buildings, cleanliness and 
neatness in their own habits, thoroughness 
in their work, etc. For the splendid results 
he obtained at the Paris exposition on his 
milk, cream and butter he gave his men 
full credit, as without their good work he 
could not have done what he did. Among 
the prizes awarded were the following: 

A gold watch to. Supt Coddington in 
charge of the farms;. a clock to Gerald 
Howatt, seller of live stock; a silver backed 
brush to J.' L.. Bennett, manager of the N Y¥ 
stores; a silver dish to J. W. Eckerson for 
butter made for the Paris exposition, and 
to William B. Jones in charge of the dairy, 
a pipe to Lew Jones in charge of the barns, 
Prizes of $5 to 1 were awarded for the clean- 
est cow barns, the most careful teamster, 
the most gentle men with cows, best kept 
team and truck, best kept delivery wagon, 
neatest dwelling and yard, driver returning 
the most bottles, for the most chickens 
raised, the best plowing, best harrowing, 
the best kept room in the boarding house, 
care of young cows and heifers, the best 
garden truck and for other efficient and 
faithful work. 





Chenango, Broome Co, Jan 1—Cattle are 


very low and hay and fodder of all kinds 
scarce and high.. Most of the farmers who 
have no silos are cutting their stalks. Some 
are drawing beet pulp from the Kirkwood 
sugar factory. One car of pulp has been 
shipped to Chehango Bridge. Apples are 
rotting badly. They brought about 50c per 
bu, but find sales only in small lots. Farm- 
ers are making preparations for taxes, 
which they expect will be high.: 


Lawrence, St Lawrenée Co, Jan 1—It nas 
been a fairly prosperous year for the farm- 
ers in this section. An abundance of rain 
made a good hay crop and also good feed 
until late in the fall,* consequently the milk 
and butter yield has been: considerably 
above the average. Pork, of which con- 
siderable has been raised, has brought from 
6 to 7c. At present the lesser price prevails, 
while beef is selling about lc lower. Pota- 
‘toes have rotted quite. badly, still.there are 
enough for all local demands and some to 
spare. The price is 35 to 40c. Hay “is sell- 
ing for $12 for first quality. A farmers’ in- 
stitute held at Nicholville, Dec 14-15, was 
well attended and a more decided interest 
is taken in institutes every year. This 
is the fifth annual meeting held there and 
the benefits received can be easily seen 
among the more intelligent and progressive 
farmers. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Dec_31—It is thought 
that next year Morris will be connected 
with the outer world by a railroad, which 
will extend from the Unadilla Valley road 
at New Berlin to the Delaware and Ulster 
at Oneonta. Morris, being situated be- 
tween, would be greatly benefited. From 
Dec 14 to 18 this section experienced some 
extremely cold weather for so early in the 
season. Nov 25 this community suffered a 
loss by the death of Dr James Martindale, 
who died at an Albany. hospital. “Dr Mar- 
tindale was a veterinary surgeon of high 
repute, very .active in promoting interest 
in agricultural matters. He’was a man to 
whom everyone turned for advice, Butter 
is now bringing about 25c, eggs 28c. apples 
. 3 a 








MILLET ON 5000-ACRE RANCH. 


The riehness of Oklahoma soil is shown 
by the luxurious growth of millet in the 
illustration. Great fields, with plants sev- 
eral feet higher than a man’s head, furnish 
almost unlimited quantities of rough feed. 
If sowed very thick the growth is not so 
rank and the fodder is fine. The sunny 
weather which usually prevails in Okla- 
homa at harvest time makes it possible to 
secure the crop in good condition. 





40c, potatoes 40c, hay $12. The trolley road 
which was built from Oneonta to West 
Oneonta a few years ago, a distance of four 
miles, is being extended to Richfield Springs, 
by the way of Laurens, Hartwick and 
Cooperstown. J, P. Kenyon recently sold a 
farm of 75 acres for 1400. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 31—A 
farmers’ institute was held here'Dec 22. The 
topics treated were of the most vital im- 
portance to farmers and were closely lis- 
tened to by the audience. Especially in- 
structive was the lesson upon the ventila- 
tion of farm buildings where cows and 
stock are kept. All the lecturers handled 
their subjects in an interesting way and 
good results will certainly follow. Arthur 
Siminton, a prosperous farmer whose cow 
bern was struck by lightning the past sea- 
sen, has just finished cutting out some 50,- 
000 ft of lumber for a new barn. Potatoes 
are moving at 40c per bu at the depot. Re- 
tail markets sell potatoes at 50c per bu, 
butter 24 to 30c, eggs 28 to 32c, cheese 16 to 
18c, corn 54c, oats 40c, shorts $1 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal 1, beef 5 to 6c, pork 7c, chickens 
15c, turkeys 16c, hay 15, baled hay 18, straw 
19 loose, 12 baled. 


Cuba, Allegany Co, Dec 31—But little 
sleighing as yet. Stock wintered well and 
the usual amount kept. Cows $30 to 35, but- 
ter 25ce, cheese lic, eggs 22c, hay 12. Silos 
rapidly gaining in favor, many dairymen 
claiming one acre of corn fed from the silo 
worth two acres fed from the shock. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, Jan 1—Stock 
went into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion.. Fodder is scarce with many farmers, 
and old cows and horses are very low in 
price. There is but little hay going to mar- 
ket. Hay of fair quality is $16 and rye straw 
14 per ton. ‘Some farmers are buying corn 
and meal for stock feed in large quantities. 
Dressed pork is 6 to 7 per 100 Ibs, butter 23c, 
eges’ 28c. Some have taken advantage of 


the early cold weather and stored their ice. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Jan 1—Weather 
has been mild and winter grain looks much 
better than last year at this time. Farm- 
ers are feeding stock very carefully. There 
never was such economy as this winter in 
mai.ing the best use of feed of all kinds. 
Stock is looking nicely. Hundreds of bush- 
els of apples not gathered because of low 
prices -at Harvest time and now they are 
worth 45c per bu. Cider stock that brought 
15c per 100 lbs 60 days ago is worth 45c and 
in demand. Pork on the advance. Never 
was there such démand for fresh eggs. But- 
ter 25 to. 28c.. Potato market in © better 
shape, 40c put on the car. Hay at the barn 
$13, and 16-delivered.in- town. Some think 
the highest point reached; but others do not, 
Some ‘have’ lumibering’ to do and wood to 
cut for next summer. 


Plattekill, Ulster Co, 


streams and cisterns, though not full, af- 
ford sufficient.water for present use. 


Dec 31—Wells, . 


Rural ; 
: free delivery is being much discussed, and . 
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the initial steps to secure it have been 
taken. Apples generally have been sold to 
speculators; the quality was poor and prices 
low. Good timothy hay selling readily at 
$14 per ton, rye straw 12. Milk has ad- 
vanced to 3c per qt. Eggs are 34c per doz, 
live chickens and fowls 8 to 10c per lb, pork 
7 per 100. Not much fall plowing done in 
this vicinity. Winter grain and seeding 
never looked more promising. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Jan i—T. R. 
Staley is circulating a petition for free 
rural delivery in this town and it is expect- 
ed that he will succeed in obtaining it. The 
Edward telephone company of Glen is put- 
ting a line through this town. H. Walrath 
is preparing to build a large barn in the 
spring. No sleighing yet, but the roads, 
which have been very rough, have worn 
dowr so the wheeling is good. The super- 
visors in this county voted to hold the elec- 
tion of town officers at the fall election, so 
there will be no town election this winter. 
Those n office will hold over till Jan, 1902. 


After Bob Veal—The state inspectors 


made a seizure of 27 bob veals at Walton 
last week, which were shipped from Frank- 
lin Depot by George W. Dean of East Ma- 
sonville, Charles Bedell of Sidney Center 
and H. J. Carroll of Trout Creek. Of the 
27 bobs, Dean is said to have shipped 20 of 
them. The penalty for each calf is from 
$25eto 100. The law reads: No person shall 
slaughter an unhealthy calf or one under 
four weeks old for the purpose of selling 
the same for food; or to bring or cause to 
be brought into any city or village in the 
state for food, any calf or portion thereof 
except the hide, unless it is in healthy con- 
dition and is four weeks old. 
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Milk Notes. 








In this locality farmers who ship milk to 
Phila are realizing 4c p qt Gry measure, less 
freight. Shipped from Port Kennedy and 
Butztown, either side of the river 22 miles 
from Phila, the freight is fractionally less 
_— lec p qt.—[P. S. R., Montgomery Co, 

a. 


A big fall in milk occurred last week 
when the Harlem R R milk train of 10 
loaded cars went through an iron bridge 80 
ft long at Wassaic. The railroad company 
gave the milk away to anyone who would 
take it and one man received 49 cans milk 
and three cans cream. The Bronx borough, 
west Mt Vernon and Yonkers consequent- 
ly experienced a milk famine the next day. 


Our local section of the F S M P A is 
about dead. We cannot get enough togeth- 
er to elect officers, only eight paying their 
yearly dues. Last year we had 33 members. 
At the time of calling off the milk last 
spring every member but two promptly re- 
sponded, but the result. proved disastrous 
to our section. Farmers are not getting 
Oct 16 prices, but are shipping their milk 
at exchange prices. I wouid like to give 
my views of the milk question. There isn’t 
a doubt but the sales committee has worked 
long and hard to sell our milk, but have 
failed to consummate a deal at the N Y¥ 
end. Why not change and make an ef- 
fort in some other direction? I think co- 
operation is the solution of the problem. 
When the farmers wake up to the fact that 
the price of milk is based on the surplus 
they will realize they must do something at 
home. In order to work up the. surplus 
they must co-operate, build and equip fac- 
tories and hold back enough milk to con- 
trol the market.—[S. A. Holcomb, Broome 
Co, N Y. 


The advantages of a good creamery for 
taking care of the milk are strikingly 
shown by the Hobart (N Y) condensery, 
which can make cream, butter, cheese or 
condensed milk. The plant cost’ about 
$7000. The stockholders get 6 per cent and 
after taking out $1000 yearly to pay off in- 
debtedness on construction, the patrons re- 
ceived for the year ending Dec 1, 23%c per 
Ib for butter fat, equivalent to 20.66c for 
butter, besides part of the skimmilk back. 


Our loeal section of F S M P A numbered 
22 in ’99...One of that number has moved 
away, four others have not continued as 
members, two not members that year joined 
in-’00, and the present membership. is -19. 
We owna cheese factory adjoining the rail- 
road that can be used as a shipping station 





if we wish. By operating our cheese fac- 
tory in ’99, we reduced the receipts. of the 
milk station to four to eight 40-qt cans 
per day and caused the station to change 
owners. All our members and all non-mem- 
ber patrons of the milk station signed the 
request for the prices fixed by the F 8 M 
P A. One dealer answered, "If all the oth- 
er shipping stations are willing to pay that 
price for milk I will pay it.” That is the 
present situation and our milk is going to 
the station.—[E. F. Cuykendall, Sec Ballina 
Section, Madison Co, N Y 


A clever scneme for adulterating milk 
by which all the cream is removed, but will 
still pass the Babcock test has been dis- 
covered in N Y and it is believed to have 
been practiced to a small extent in several 
parts of the state. The milkman stirs into 
the skimmilk an emulsion of fats, manu- 


factured for medicinal purposes, much in> 


the same way that skimmilk is fixed for 
making filled cheese. These fats are made 
up of the same ingredients which enter into 
oleomargarine. It is said to give the milk 
a fine, rich appearance and a chemical an- 
alysis is required to show that it is not but- 
ter fat. 


N ¥ dealers are displaying unusual ac- 
tivity-in contracting with producers for six 
months’ supply from April 1. They are 
traveling through the milk section and of- 
fering every plausible inducement and ar- 
gument to get as much milk as possible 
for next summer. The starting of so many 
co-operative creameries by producers is al- 
ready having its effect. Dealers realize 
that if the farmers are in a position to take 
care of their milk without shipping to N Y 
they can then dictate the price at which 
they will sell. Heretofore the producers 
could find no profitable outlet for’ their 
milk if they kept it at home, and while 
they might be willing to feed it or throw 
it away for a few days or a week they 
could not continue this practice for any 
length of time. But with well-equipped 
factories for converting the milk into but- 
ter and cheese it will be practicable and 
profitable to divert the milk from the mar- 
ket until it can be sold at a satisfactory 
price. The dealers understand that a con- 
siderable proportion of the milk for the N 
Y market can be so handled next summer 
and they wish to contract for a large part 
of their supply and as much more as pos- 
sible before the price is fixed. If any deal- 
er has contracted at 2c for 100 cans a day 
more than his trade demands, and the 
summer. price is 2%c, he will have no 
trouble in disposing of this extra amount 
at a good profit. 


We have done nothing toward . building 
a creamery. Farmers are getting the Oct 
16 advance.—[J. B. Kirby, Berkshire Co, 
Mass. 


At New York, the exchange price has 
been cut (4c p qt beginning Jan 1 and is 
now 3c. 
of the exchange Monday of this week, and 
will: materially affect money returns to 
producers. 


Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
eluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 29, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
Es train wa 5k 0d ne 9% 0.00% 9.08 28,242 988 177 
D, Lack and W.......... 27,250 45 #=— 
SES. 0 55. css cccvcekpees 27,250 1,299 — 
N Y¥ Cent (long haul).... 17,418 534 oo 
N ¥ Cent (Harlem)...... 12,368 154 345 
Susquehanna ........eceee 13,610 223 121 
MEGMG DTG sr ccecccctoees 10,696 464 528 
yin . Brrr ys 2.010 ao a 
TEOW PEOVER accccrncvsescce 7,078 _ oo 
Lehigh Valley «.......0.. 12,650 385 > 
New Jersey Central...... - 1,375 95 a 
Other sources ......ese.5. 6,230 120 od 
Total receipts .........+. 166,177 4,757 1,171 
Daily average .......:... 23,739 79 167 
eT aera eee 169,751 4,655° 1,195 


The "N Y Central (long haul) carried 81 
¢ans of pot cheese during the week. 


The wholesale dealers in N Y city are 
talking very bearishly over the question of 
milk: prices. They claim there was unex- 
“pected falling off in the demand for milk 
following the holidays which exceeded the 
anticipation of the dealers and cost them 
much money: They claim if the market 
had acted as it -usually does, the brisk 
demand would have held untit January. 
But-it caught the dealers napping two days 


This was the result of a meeting: 


_ beer. 


MILK--HOPS 


after Christmas. The agent of one large 
line estimated the surplus on Friday of last 
week for which there was no market at 
2500 cans or 10 per cent of the receipts. One 
dealer said that he had been Obliged to 
reduce his shipments 100 to 150 cans. Com- 
plaints were universal and statements made 
that. cuts were being made-in the whole- 
sale price, and that milk was being stopped 
by everybody. 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 





A German Book. 





QUALITY’ AND QUANTITY IN Hop CULTURE; 
PART I AND ©“ Il. By Cc: Beckenhaupt, 
Alsace, “Germany. 

Although Germany produces one-half of 
the entire European hop crop, foreign com- 
petition, especially from our Pacific states, 
is already seriously felt in the empire. To 
devise ways and means by which this com- 
petition can be counterbalanced is the 
principal object of the author, who is one 
of the most prominent hop specialists in 
Europe, and well-known in the United 
States as correspondent of American Agri- 
culturist. He shows that to increase the 
quantity raised could not lead to a satis- 
factory solution of the problem, and that 
the only* way to make the industry more 
profitable to the growers will be found in 
the improvement of the quality of the prod- 
uct. It must be brought to such a high 
standard that it can compete against the 
whole world. 

The means toward this end are to be 
sought partly in more careful cultivation, 
but principally in the introduction and 
raising of better varieties. He shows that 
the superiority of the hops from the Saaz 
and Spalt districts is not due to more fa- 
vorable conditions of soil and climate than 
prevail elsewhere, but principally to the 
improved varieties obtained by hundreds 
of years of careful and special cultivation. 
The author maintains that what has been 
accomplished here can be done elsewhere 
and shows how easily hop growers may im- 
— their conditions by following his ad- 
vice. 

Part II describes and illustrates all the 
principal methods of training the hop 
vine, and gives the relative quantitative 
and qualitative products of the various sys- 
tems and varieties. While this work is 
primarily intended for German hop growers 
it will be found’ of no little interest and 
value to American growers who under- 
stand the German language. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Poisoned Beer—A great deal of discussion 


is occurring in England . over the use of 
chemical ‘substitutes for hops and -malt in 
making beer and over 70. deaths and 1200 
cases of poisoning have been reported as 
directly traceable to the drinking of such 
Invert sugar made by -treating low- 
grade sugars or: glucose. with sulphuric 
acid, which has: been found.to contain ar- 
genic, has been used extensively in the 
manufacture of cheep beers, particularly 
by Manchester -brewers. ‘There are enor- 
mous quantities of substitutes used in some 
of the large breweries, including rice, corn, 
raw grain and other substitutes. It is re- 
ported by one authority that 12 large brew- 
coian use 2,000,000 bu substitutes to 5,000,000 
bu malt. These facts account in part for 
the depressed state of the barley trade and 
show why hops-have not reached the price 
which it was naturally expected they wouid, 


A Leading Grower’s Opinion—The hop 


market for. two weeks before Christmas 
was very interesting, quiet, firm and re- 
markably strong statistically. Nearly four 
times.as many (51,000 bales) have .been ex- 
ported as in the same time last year, when 
Bngland had-an enormous record crop, and 
yet.during the year took 65,000 bales.. Prob- 
ably 25,000 bales more are already bought 





and waiting freight room and still many. 


more will be wanted to supply their needs, 
for the English crop was only half of their 
annual consumption. Our brewers are only 
moderately stocked this winter, and only 
two large dealers have any more steck on 
hand than a working margin. There are 
only 25,000 to- 28,000 bales left in growers’ 
hands.in the U S, and the only olds are 
nearly worthless 94’s and 95’s, and nothing 
else to back up to. Let us think. - Crop at 
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nearly 200,000 bales,consumption here 190,000 
and exports already gone 51,000 bales. How 
is the demand for eight more months to be 
met from the 28,000 bales left? The brewers 
and dealers’ calm reply is: “There always 
has been and always will be enough.” The 
reason for this quiet is not far to seek.| 
The holidays mean also the end of one year 
and beginning of another and a wish to 
close the business of one year before a fresh. 
start is made. There are some short sellerg 
who are making the most of the season, 
and encourage it, because it helps them in 
buying from a few growers who want to 
close out. Better prices than have yet been 
made are in sight. It all depends on the 
growers themselves, for they have the key 
to the situation.—[C. H. Curtis, Oneida Co, 





N Y ) 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM FERMENTED 
LIQUORS. 

Nov, 1899 Nov, 1900 

Barrel tax ........$5,243,305.43 $5,433, 836. 03 
Brewers ... Set 1,275.02 941.69 
Retail dealers a as 7,763.67 6,143.60 
Wholesale dealers 7,880.05 5,839.89 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,494.45 1,026.00 
Total . . .- $5,261,718.62 $5,447,787.21 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N ¥ 
compare thus: ‘| 

Cor Since Sam 


Wee’ ie 
ending reek tl time ' 
last yr last ys 


Domestic receipts... 4,249 3,781 95,066 19,426 
Exports to Europe 3,747 5,960 54,768 20,287 
Imp’ts from Europe 168 334 2,210 2,660 
At New York, the fast week has been 
very quiet with little business doing. The 
market is firm in spite of continued dull- 
ness, and the few sales made have been to 
brewers for consumption. Advices from up 
the state indicate that growers are in no 
hurry to sell, except at full prices, and 
there has been an almost entire absence of 
bargains usually found at this-season. With 
the opening of the new year, greater ac- 
tivity and higher prices are looked for. 
Quotations at N Y as follows: N Y state 
crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p Ib, prime 18@ 
20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 19 
@21c, prime 17@19c, crop ’99, N Y state and 
Pacific coast, choice 15@16c, prime 12@14c, 
A 98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop ’99 
Cc. . 








ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? Would you aed 

more of a Land of Sunshine, fertile acres, at low reer ee 

Pee wakes resinownt Were te FREE 

rheumatism is unknown rite for le x 
“NORTH & SOUTH,” Toledo, agency 


Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
Corn Shellers with im-, 
proved Separators. Will. 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. ; 
Send for circulars. | 


THE— e 
BELCHER & de 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


Quarterly Grange Bulletin. 

The general topics for discussion during 
the winter, as recommended by National 
Lecturer N. J. Bachelder. in the Quarter- 
ly Bulletin, are as follows: January, Why 
do we favor the Grout bill and what influ- 
ence ean we exert in the U S senate to 
aid its passage? February, Why do we 
favor the election of U S senators by di- 
rect vote of the people? March, What are 
the provisions of the Collom bill and why 
does the grange favor it? Supplementary 
topics are suggested as follows: Why are 
we. opposed io the ship subsidy bill, and 
what can we do to defeat it? Why are we 
opposed to the irrigation of arid lands at 
government expense and what can we do 
to prevent it? What legislation, state or 
national, is needed for the improvement 
of highways? 

OHIO. 


Beach City re-elected all its old officers, 
as follows: Master, M. R. Woodling; lec- 
turer, J. B. Eberly; secretary, Mrs S. C. 
Wechter. A meeting was held New Year’s 
night at the home of Brother Daniel Ur- 
schel. There was an exhibit of ap- 
ples and apple pies. Papers were read on 
the following subjects: Leaks on the farm, 
Disadvantages of the farmer’s boy, Fruits 
for the farm. 

At a recent meeting of Columbian of 
Richland Co, the following excellent 
thougnits were spoken: A man is judged 
by his works, his li@e, his character and 
his acts. The world is quick to estimate 
his worth. This applies in general to the 
grange and its workers. A good granger 
should be punctual, free to speak and have 
the confidence and respect of his neighbors. 


The grange is designed to make people of 


truth, character and influence. That is the 
kind of men and women that build up any 
organization. With such members all the 
elements of highest manhood and woman- 
hood may not be fully developed, but the 
infiuence and teachings of the order tend 
in that direction. We might tell how good 
the organization is, might boast of its num- 
bers, its objects of influence, but the out- 
side world judges of what is actually ac- 
complished, not only in way of education 
and development of character in its mem- 
bers, but by its position on important ques- 
tions. As members of Columbian grange 
we have a direct responsibility, and we can- 
not be too careful as to our conduct, lan- 
guage, honesty of purpose and purity of 
life. Let us then be known by our works. 
NEW YORK. 


Deposit elected: Master, E. B. Bilby; lec- 
turer, N. A. Faulkner. The merits of the 
FS MPA were discussed. 

Seneca elected: Master, J. W. King; lec- 
turer, Rev P. E. Smith; secretary, Mrs G. 
E. Munson. Installation Jan 5. 


’ PENNSYLVANIA. 

Northampton Co Pomona met at Farm- 
ersville grange hall, Dec 22, a large num- 
ber being present. This program was 
carried out: Opening address by Brother 
W. Beck of Hecktown, which was responded 
to by M. R. Reigel of Farmersville. Papers 
were read’on Bee culture by J. H. Denyer of 
Lower Saucon, Fruit raising by W. H. 
Bruzman of Farmersville, Public schools, 
by A. F. Myers of Moorstown, Dairying, by 
S. Wetzell of Pine Grove, Farm and home, 
by F. Horne of Mt Bethel. Officers were 
elected as follows: Master, D. M. Weber of 
Lower Saucon; lecturer, M. O. Reigel of 
Mt Bethel; secretary, W. P. Lerch of Lower 
Saucon. Installation at Hecktown Feb 23. 


——___ 


The Reliable is a familiar word to all 


poultrymen, for the Reliable incubators and 
brooders are well known and long-tried 
machines. The Reliable Inc and Brooder 
Co. have issued a large 20th century cata- 
log of 160 pages, telling all about their ma- 
chines, of the 5000 thoroughbred fowls 
which they breed, the poultry supplies 
which they handle.and a lot of valuable 
information about building poultry houses, 
feeding, etc. This catalog will be sent free 
to our readers who write the Reliable Inc 
and Brooder Co, Box B. 1, Quincy, Ill, and 
say that American Agriculturist asked them 
to write for it. 





I regard American Agriculturist as de- 
cidedly the best farm paper published, and 
the most sccurate in its market reports.— 
[M. M. Reid, Gibson Co, Tenn. 


GRANGE=--TOBACCO 
Tobacco Crop at and Market. 


The New York State Crop. 


Tobacco is raised in but few counties in 
N Y, but where grown is probably fully as 
profitable as any crop. Very little of the 
99 or earlier crops are now held by grow- 
ers. There has been a persistent hunting, 
however, for such desirable lots of old as 
are unsoM and at prices which make a good 
profit to the grower. 

The crop is raised almost entirely in two 
distinct sections of the state, the Onondaga 
district of central N Y and the Chemung 
valiey of south central N Y. The former 
includes the counties of Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Oswego and Wayne; the latter, Chemung, 
Steuben and Tioga. Over the line in Pa, 
in the Chemung valley, Bradford and Tioga 
counties also raise a considerable amount. 
The other counties in N Y which raised 
tobacco this year are Tompkins, 150 a, 
averaging 1400 Ibs p a, making about 600 
cs, and Yates 50 a, average 1000 Ibs p a or 
140 cs. 

The acreage planted was larger this year 
in both districts, but climatic conditions 
have been against the crop. First, the pro- 
longed midsummer drouth affected growth 
seriously, then the severe wind storm in 
Sept whipped the leaves, injuring a consid- 
erable portion of the crop in Onondaga Co 
so that several hundred acres had to be 
plowed under, and then about as the crop 
was to be harvested, grasshoppers added 
greatly to the injury. Deducting from the 
total acreage that plowed under, and de- 
ducting also a liberal allowance for the 
very inferior quality of some of the wind- 
whipped and grasshopper eaten, the. yield 
will be nowhere up to what it might have 
been with favorable conditions. As it is, 
however, the crop is considerably larger 
than that of recent years, as the table below 
indicates. 

More than half the crop has been sold in 
the Onondaga district at 7 to lic in bdl for 
the Wilson hybrid variety, which is the 
popular sort planted. One-third of the crop 
was more or less wind-whipped and grass- 
hopper caten and sold at 4 to 5c in bdl or 
was plowed under. In the two districts, 
other varieties were planted, some making 
a light yield, others a fair average. The 
acreage of the Chemung valley district was 
increased fully 15 per cent, but the yield is 
25 per cent- below that of last year. About 
100v cs of the first crops were sold before 
plants were cut, at 10 to 13c in bdl. More 
seedleaf will be planted this year than last. 

NEW YORK STATE TORACCO CROPS. 





Yield 

(350 Ibs 

Year Acres Lbs pa p case) 
See eos ee 1,400 32,400 
See eee 7,820 1,400 31,280 
ME 9ca Bate sa ened 7,480 1,400 29,840 
en ere 1,450 24,029 
1896 . 4,535 1,350 17,492 
MD scxasweoneue 5,712 1,274 20,764 
Re ee oe 12,272 1,882 43,381 


Kentucky and Ohio Markets. 


All grades of tobacco have been in strong 
demand on the Henderson market during 
Dec. In fact the supply was nowhere up 
to the demand. Fully two-thirds of the 
buyers have bought scarcely any, as local 
buyers have been rushing the market and 
picking up nearly everything offered. Good 
stemming fancy crops sold up to 8%c for 
leaf and lugs and 2c for thrash, or 9, 7 and 
2c. Unfired home trade tobaccos have been 
fully as high as stemming grades; stem- 
ming sorts and some fine Burleys have sold 
as high as 9c for leaf, 7c for lugs and 2c for 
thrash. Green river fillers are higher than 
for many years and bring 7% to 8, 5 and 2c; 
on lower grades as high as 6 to 6%c. Thrash 
continues to bring high prices, 2% to 2%c. 

In the Owensboro district, while a great 
deal has been marketed, those planters able 
to hold on to crops will do so.’ Prices are 
expected to advance materially after the 
holidays. This belief is in part supported 
by the fact that Spain must purchase a 
double amount this year. All grades are 
expected to advance in value. Up to holi- 
day weék, 853 loads tobacco were sold at 
auction during the season; for the same 
time last year 1420 loads were sold. There 
will probably be a much smaller quantity 
of strips put up in Owensboro than for 
many years, as only 5 or 6 of the 34 stem- 















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Loy DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

ee - At a very small cost one can advertise pouls 
rv and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

—R. - es, —_ or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to tell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, a8 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

‘FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents’ per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 

allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 

noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
ay five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








advertising is 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 2 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
age <——/; poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 





ook alon 10 cents. Catalog of poult. books free. 

POULTRY” ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y 

Crocs stock for sale, White Wyeniots,. Sg 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, 


ducks and guineas. "Catalog free. PINE TREE vane, 


Box M, Jamesburg, N 
HITE Wyandots, eggs per hundred $4; circular free. 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, 


BARRED Rocks, cockerels $1.50, Pekin ~? sa eggs in 
season. C. J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, N 


F® NE B P Rock and White Wy: andot Sore ape C.-W: 
WHIPPLE, Box 955, Malone, N 


500 Barred Rocks Breve Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 
BROS, London, 


LIVE STOCK. 


OGS—Some beagle and dachshund pups. 
“ HEPLER, Smithton, Pa. 


(OuESTER swine, “collie pups, brood bitches. PAINE 
So. Randolph, Vt. 


ANGORA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 




















Write J. B. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission wy in New York; established 
1838. Bue, cheese, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WuOoDt FARD. 302 ¢ Greenwich St, N Y. 


OULTRY, _ege potatoes ; ~ prites. 
, 2 HOOVER, E Phi ky 


FURS. 
Highest « cash prices paid. Send for 
VIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 








highest prites. 








AW furs ‘o 
uotations. 

St, vidence, 
KUNK, mink, “fox and other furs wanted. We pay 
highest prices. W. G. FULTON & CU, SBtewarts- 

town, Pa. 


S'Senast —Highest price paid for skunk and other furs. 
oo stamp to M. J. JEWETT, Redwood, Jefferson 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 


se — on budded apple, pear and plum, lic each. 

to Cc. STONE'S wholesale nurseries, Vans- 
ville, N Y¥, for 80-page catalog. Secure varieties pow, pay 
in spring. 


RUIT and ornamental trees cheap. 
Minersville, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Griicent, to" agents—Parties desiring position as general 
aa ae pute =—_ of counties on commission will 

once espond with THE OHIO FAKM- 
ERS" WERTILIZER co, Solumbus, . 


Ww. pay $18 a week and expenses to.men. with rigs - 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MF‘ 
CO, Devt 18, Parsons, Kan. 
E pay $5 a day and expenses to 1 men with rigs to in- 
troduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG ‘SO. Kan. - 





WM. O. SNYDER, 











Parsons, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ILLINERY taught by mail. Ladies can through a 

course of mail instructions do their own millinery, and 
prepare themselves to accept positions at good salaries, The 
busmess taught from foundation to finish; BOX 821, 
Kingston, N Y. 


E would. like 
loupe and nutmeg melons in the south. 
1:ROS, Rome, N Y. 


Wy ANTED Poultry, Belgian an . hares, 
change for printing outfit. H. C. 
brry Park, 


W ANTED—Manager and Jeccman looking for better 
openings. Write RURAL AGENCY, Durham, N H. 


Forty-seven Persons. 


Forty-seven persons inquiring for Jerseys 
have written me that they saw my adver- 
tisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist. This number is 
nct exceeded by any paper in which I have 
advertised, and therefore I am justified in 
saying I consider the results very satisfac- 
tceryv.—[S. A. Nivin, Landenburg, Pa. 











to correspond with growers of canta- 
SHEDD 


Angora cats, in ex- 
JELLIF F, As- 





























meries have received liberal quantities of 
tobacco. 

Offerings on the Cincinnati market for the 
year 1900 were 70,964 hhds; one year ago 
offerings were 79,475. Sales this year 54,- 
705, last year 64,597. Receipts this year 55,- 
733, last year 68,108. The market for the 
new tobacco is becoming more firm than 
earlier in the season. Good filler and wrap- 
per grades lead in demand. There were 742 
hhds of old leaf offered last week, which 
were sold at an average of $8 p 100 Ibs. 
The corresponding week of last year the 
average price paid 9.02 for 693 hhds. The 
742 hhds sold as follows: 19 at 25c to 3.95, 
101 at 4 to 6, 290 at 6 to 8, 171 at 8 to 10, 
157 at 10 to 15, 4 at 15 tol7.50. The 504 hhds 
of new were sold as follows at an average 
of 6.12 p 100 Ibs; 43 at 2.70 to 4, 225 at 
4 to 6, 143 at 6 to 8 74 at 8 to 10, 19 at 
10 to 14.50. 

Offerings of both Burley and dark tobac- 
co the last week of the year on the Louis- 
ville market were far in excess of any week 
for several years past. Prices were higher 
than usual and the demand was strong 
for all low grades, and red colory Burleys. 
The sales of Burley leaf on the Louisville 
market for 1900 were 99,699 hhds, last year 
106,644; in ’98 62,602 and in ’97 122,338. Sales 
of dark tobacco the past four years have 
been as follows: 44,376, 47,129, 32,128 and 
43,089 hhds. Warehousemen are consider- 
ing the plan of limiting offerings of Bur- 
ley on the Louisville breaks to 900 hhds 
per day. Such a move would tend to equal- 
ize offerings on the different days. A larger 
quantity cannot be sold to advantage these 
short days. : 

The Burley crop, now being sold, is 
weighing out very light—fully a quarter to 
one-third less than was counted on in the 
estimate. This will go far toward reduc- 
ing the total weight the crop was expected 
to make. 





Tobacco Notes. 





By a recent decision of the U S supreme 
court, every pound of wrapper tobacco im- 
ported into this country must pay the full 
import duty of $1.85 p Ib. This does away 
with the 15 per cent proviso that bales con- 
taining wrapper leaf up to 15 per cent could 
be entered at the 35c filler rate. 


The highest price realized for a hogshead 
of W Va tobacco in any of the western 
markets this fall has been $14.50 p 100 Ibs. 
The hogshead sold at that price was said to 
be a very fine piece of tobacco, being a per- 
fect twist wrapper. 

The war revenue reduction bill which 
recently passed the house carried a re- 
peal of the 60c tax on cigars, but left the 
remainder of the tobacco schedule un- 
touched. The cigar tax reduction is esti- 
mated at $3,189,764. 

Sales of loose tobacco on Danville (Va) 
market, Sept 1 to Dec 31, 1900, were 17,917,- 
000 Ibs; for the same time a year ago, sales 
aggregated 24,500,000 lbs. This is a decrease 


TOBACCO 


the past year of about 6,600,000 lbs.——On 
Rocky Mout (N C) market, sales Aug 1 to 
Dec 31, 1900, were 6,260,000 lbs; for one year 
ago, same time, sales 8,633,000; decrease past 
year 2,372,000 lbs. 





NEw YorK—There has been considerable 
buying in portions of Onondaga Co the past 
month. Prices range from. 714 to lic in the 
bdl. The warehouse of J. W. Upson at 
Baldwinsville was destroyed by fire Dec 15. 
It was filled with a fine assortment of Ct, 
Onondaga and Georgia Sumatra tobacco. 
Mr Upson is one ef the five large or syn- 
dicate growers of Sumatra leaf in Georgia.' 
He estimates the value of the tobacco in 
his warehouse, which was more or less de- 
stroyed, as werth $126,000 to 150,000. The 
insurance was 44,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Growers are not particu- 
larly busy except where the crop is to be 
assorted on the farm. Bundling is well 
along and many are ready to deliver the 
crop; some have already. Packers are 
equally as inactive, so far as buying goes, 
but very little being done. Some _ sales 
made last week at 7 to 8 and 2c for seed leaf, 


VIRGINIA—Not over two-thirds of the to- 
bacco crop of Campbell Co is ready for de- 
livery on account of dry weather. One-half 
the crop has been marketed at an average 
of about 6c p lb. Some planters are satis- 
fied with the price received for their leaf. 
Tobacco yields by far the best profit of any 
crop raised in that section. The tobacco is 
very large, heavy and strong and almost 
wholly exported. Tobacco brings thousands 
of dollars into the Campbell Co section an- 
nually and has made Lynchburg a wealthy 
city. The experiment farm to be established 
by the bd of agri will be in Charlotte Co, 
near Drake’s Branch. It has been known 
as the Silver Hill farm and is said to be one 
of the most fertile and productive places in 
south side Va. 

In OTHER SECTIONS, very little is doing. 
A large part of the broadleaf has been se- 
cured in Lancaster Co, Pa; but very little of 
the Hav leaf has been touched. The crop 
generally is in fair condition. A consid- 
erable part of the crop in Onondaga sec- 
tion of York state has been sold. Prices 
have been satisfactory even for the wind- 
whipped. In Chemung valley, buyers have 
not been active for several months and but 
little interest appears to be shown. In 
Chio, buyers have been scurrying for ’99 
Zimmer and very little is now held by grow- 
ers. The new crop of Zimmer does not ap- 
pear to be in much demand and prices of- 
fered are very low. We cannot learn that 
there is inquiry or demand for Little Dutch 
or Gebhart. In Wis, only scattering lots 
appear to be held by growers, and buyers 
are now pretty much off the road. Prices 
have been satisfactory and indications are 
a big crop will be planted next spring. 





The Possibilities of Porto Rican Leaf. 


In his annual report as chief of the divis- 
ion of soils, U S dept of agri, Prof Milton 
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‘Whitney has the following to say as to 
= possibilities of tobacco growing in Porto 
co. 

“Brigadier-General Davis, when govern- 
or-general of Porto Rico, sent to the de- 
partment a consignment of 17 grades of 
Porto Rican tobacco, which have been re- 
cently thoroughly tested in this division. It 
was found that much of the leaf had a rich 
aroma; and while it has not the desirable 
flavor and aroma of the best Vuelta Abajo 
tobacco, it certainly shows a very promis- 
ing field in which to work for the develop- 
ment of a high-grade tobacco. Unfortu- 
nately, the leaf has evidently been badly 
managed, and there is without doubt a big 
opportunity merely in the proper handling 
of the leaf to develop much more tban 
has as yet been realized. This work should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible time 
for the relief and advancement of the 
tobacco growers and tobacco interests of 
Porto Rico.” 

It is needless to add that the U S will 
of ceurse furnish the market for this 
tobacco. 


New Methods with Seed Leaf. 


Seed leaf has a bad name on account of 
rot. There must be something done to im- 
prove its quality, as well as the price paid 
growers for it. By the new fermenting process 
now being experimented with, the method 
may be somewhat more expensive, but the 
end attained will more than compensate for 
the extra cost. All danger of rot appears 
to be eliminated and the grower or packer 
needs to be in no suspense regarding its 
outcome. Another advantage is the crop 
may be put on the market six months ear- 
lier, an immense advantage. An experi- 
enced cigarmaker was shown seme of the 
crop handled by this new method and he 
declared it had as much aroma as it would 
have had by any other process of handling. 
This method of curing is not some new- 
fangled notion, but is the method all Ha- 
vena goes through. When sweated the to- 
bacco is packed in carottes and put on the 
market.—[B. Ezra Herr, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

The Taxes Paid by Tobacco. 

International revenue taxes paid the gov- 
ernment on manufactured tobacco in its 
various forms, licenses, etc, have been as 
follows the past 11 months: Jan $5,030,617, 
Feb 4,738,412, March 5,348,429, April 4,528,- 
845, May 5,010,128, June 5,416,598, July 4,845,- 
297, Aug 5,610,848, Sept 4,568,236, Oct 5,420,983, 
Nov 4,905,067. On just what material and 
the amount, taxes were paid the past two 
months and during Nov, ’99, is stated in the 
table herewith. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES PAID ON TOBACCO, 


Nov, 1900 Oct, 196@ Nov, 1899 





COBGED ciiccccnces $1,888,173 1,977,805 1,718,659 
Cigarettes ...:.. 260,870 363,900 262,777 
ee 171,677 188,941 
Tobacco mfrd... 2,591,859 2,901,728 2,934,145 
Miscellaneous ... 4,542 5,873 5,755 

Total ..........$4,906,067 5,420,983 5,110,277 














¢ The “Planet Jr.*? Year Book for 1901, 
like its predecessors, will be the best catalogue of the season. Last year it took 


,000 copies to supply the demand. 


We have issued a like amount for this 


@ year and shall print subsequent editions as required. To those who know us we 


need only say that the new catalogue that of 1900. Sixteen full 
fn 4 ow i farm at home ante fo 
gz Seed 


hs will sh 
net Jr.” 


the 


made from original photogra 
line, com 


trates fully the complete “P 


half tone views 
lands. Illus- 
oes, Cultivators 


wo Horse Cultivators, and Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators. We mail this cata- 


logue free upon request to everybody norms ero of any kind to cultivate. 
from the smallest ¢ “4 Prices gueatl tly reduced for 1901. 


garden to the largest farm 


We fit every case 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., BOX 1107-E PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award, 








INCHESTE 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“‘NewRival,”’ “Leader,” ana “Repeater”’ 


Tnsist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 











RUCK FARMING 


AT THE SOUTH. 


By on 4 A. OEMLER. x swing the experience of 
a@ successful wer of vegetables or arden tr truck’ for 
northern ets. Ws, tural directions are ne are etren, and, ~ 
what is very important, the m ° 
uce for the different markets. The work seaiat salts 
evidence that the author is not only Eat wits Sater 
Fetential to emyone who convemple = entering this prof i prone 

ssentia! yone wi 
able fiel ao of agricult ure. asteeted. of I 
inches. 

Catalo ee of this and many other publi 
Catplon. JUDD CO, 82 Lafayette Pl, New 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOL‘TSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 


“ 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago..........] .72%4| .6544] .37 | 30%) 22 | .22% 
New York,....... 18%] .75 | ABM] .B9Y4) .28 | 29 
Boston ..: .2¢s200-] — — | 47 | d24q} 32 | .32 
NONE <-00scccnces 78 | 69%) 37 | .32 | 23%) 24 
Bt Lowie.... cccce} .7! 69 35Y4] 304% 23m -23% 
Minneapolis..... 734g] .634] .33 | .27%y] .23'g] 23 
Liverpool........ 85 | 83 | 55 | 46 - _— 











At Chicago, the wheat market has at- 
tracted fair interest, averaging substan- 
tially steady, undertone one of comparative 
confidence. The final estimate of the crop 
of ’00, just sent out by the dept of agri, 
does not vary materially from American 
Agriculturist’s figures published in Oct. The 
new crop has been moving into distributive 
channels at a fairly good pace, but coun- 
try reserves are naturally considerable at 
present, and the visible supply is about as 
high as it is expected to be. After mid- 
January, visible and invisible stocks will 
decrease rapidly. The contract grade has 
remained close to 70c p bu, cash or Jan de- 
livery, May 2@3c premium until the close of 
last week, when some positive strength was 
manifested under firm foreign markets and 
falling off in the movement in northwest. 

Corn has been in good demand on ship- 
ping account, speculative branch of the 
trade somewhat unsettled. The liberal 
movement from the coyntry and increased 
stocks at Chicago and other primary points 
have been against the price. Some in the 
trade believe the receipts will soon show a 
positive falling off, yet country reserves 
from the latest excellent crop must still 
be very liberal. Throughout the corn belt, 
feeders are making heavy inroads and the 
crop is by no means burdensome. No 2 
mixed in Chicago elevators has remained 
close to 37c p bu, Jan 36@36%4c, May around 
36c. 

Nothing can be said of the oats market, 
this ruling dull and featureless, with No 2 
mixed quotable in store at 22c, Jan deliv- 
ery 21%@22c, May 23%c. The in and out 
movement is fair but not significant, and 
exports unimportant. 

Rye continues quiet on both cash and 
future account the meager daily receipts 
being taken by millers and distillers. No 2 
in store 47@48c p bu and car lots 50@5ic. 

Barley rather quiet at recent slight ad- 
vance, fair movement. Former quotations 
hold, poor to fair barley 38@50c p bu, good 
to fey 52@65c. 

Under restricted offerings grass seeds 
have averaged a shade higher, but market 
not active and demand fair. Prime tim- 
othy $4 50 p 100 Ibs, March 4 70, prime clo- 
ver 10@10 25, March 10 35. Buckwheat in 
more favor, with good milling 1 40@1 45 p 
100 Ibs, Hungarian 80c@1 10, German millet 
1 15@1 45. 

At New York, wheat. showed some 


* strength under more active trading at home 
and improved foreign advices. <A lighter 
movement in the northwest a'so helped to 
strengthen the situation. No 2 red in ele- 
vator quotably 1%c higher at 78%c p_ bu. 
Corn sympathized with wheat somewhat, 
selling around 48c, oats steady at 28c, rye 
54c, barley 60@67c, prime clover seed 9@ 
lic p Ib, timothy $4 50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour 
firmer, trading has ruled quite active. Fancy 
spring patents 4@4 60 p bbl, winter 3 8@ 
=e straights 3 50@3 90, winter.3 35 
@ \ 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1201] 1900! 190°] 1900} 1901] 1900 
$6 00| 6.75] $5.00] 24 35] $4.50] $4.65 





Chicago. # 100 lbs . 


New York ...........| 549 675) 540) 460) 4.25) 4.75 
Buffalo... ......- 5.50} 650! 525) 460) 4.35) 475 
Kanaas City ......... 575) 6.40 4£0' 425) 4.25) 4.40 
Pittahufe .......--- 5.65 635 5.15 470 4.25' 4.65 








At Chicago, the old year closed with a 
quiet cattle market, prices somewhat un- 
even, demand fairly good. The best sellers 
were medium weight steers, well finished 
and attractive, while rough heavy lots sold 
slowly and often at slight price concessions, 
A good many choice beeves have crossed 
the scales at $5 50@5 95, but popular prices 


with dressed meat concerns are 5 75 down- 
ward to 4 75. 4 

No important changes have taken place 
in- the markets for canners’ and butchers’ 
stuff, fair activity noted and generally a 
good clearance day by day. Farmers have 
been buying relatively few feeding cattle 
for a week or more, but prices not mate- 
rially changed. Milch cows and springers 
dull, prices covering a wide range. 
Fancy beef steers, 9585G@600 Canners, $2 825 


Good to extra. 525@5 75 Feeders, selected, § 4% 
Common to fair, 4 0@5 00 Stocker-, 450 to 850 Ibs, 800@ 400 
Native 319@475 sives, 300 lbs up, 2t 525 
Fair te good cows, 25 Calves, veal. 4: 5 - 
550 


Poor to fancy bulls, 3 00et 50 Milch cows, each, 25 

After selling fractionally above 5c p Ib 
last week, hogs reacted a trifle, but trade 
active as a whole and demand healthy from 
all classes of buyers. A good many hogs 
have crossed the scales at $4 85@5 05. This 
range may be compared with 3 95@4 25 one 
— ago and 3 40@3 65 at the close of Dec, 


Sheep market somewhat unsettled, part 
of the time supply above trade require- 
ments, yet desirable lots have averaged 
stronger. Choice yearlings have sold as 
high as $4 75@4 90, a material advance over 
the middle of Dec; common to good mut- 
tens 3 50@4 40. Lambs in brisk demand 
when attractive at 4 75@5 75. 


At Pittsburg, cattle steady under mod- 
erate receipts. Monday of this week 90 cars 
came in. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 14° to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@565 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 25@4 00 
Good, 120 to 130 Iba, = 4804500 Poor to good fat cows, 1 5400 
Fair. 960 to 1100 ths, 2600485 Heifers. 700 to 1M" Iba. 2 AW 425 


Common, 700 to #0 Iba, $3 3 4 Bologna cows. phd. 800@1500 
é at 


Rough, half fat, F'sh cows & springers.<0 0 @55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 254@425 Veal calves. 5 OW@T 50 
Hog market reported sictive, receipts 


Monday of this week 35 double decks. 
Heavy droves quotably $5 109@5 15, medium 
and other grades 515. Sheep also in good 
demand. Monday of this week 15 double 
decks came in. Sheep sold at 3 50@4 25, 
lambs 4@5 70. 

At Buffalo, cattle strong under receipt 
of 160 cars Monday of this week. Shipping 
steers sold at $4 75@5 50, stockers and feed- 
ers 3 25@4 15. Veal calves in good demand 
at 5 50@7 75 for common to-.choice. Hogs 
higher. Arrivals Monday of this week 100 
double decks. Pigs quotably 5 35@5 40, 
yorkers 5 20, medium heavy 5 15. Sheep re- 
ported strong under receipt of 50 double 
decks Monday of this week. Sheep sold at 
3 60@4 25, lambs 3 75@5 60. 

At New York, cattle in moderate supply 
and yards were well cleared, prices firm. 
Common to prime native steers sold at $4 30 
@5 32% p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 3 70@4 50, 
bulls 2 60@4 32%, cows 1 75@3 75. Recent 
sales include 18 Ky steers, av 1250 lbs, at 
5 32%, 19 do, av 1355 Ibs, at 6 25, 20 Va, av 
1237 lbs, at 4 80, 11 Ohio, av 986 Ibs, at 4 30, 
16 cows, av 1153 Ibs, 3 75. Calves reported 
active. Common to prime quotably 5@8 50, 
tops 8 75, little calves 4. grassers 3 75. Sheep 
steady at 2 50@4 for fair to ch, lambs easy 
at 4 80@5 85, culls 4 25. Recent sales in- 
clude 25 state sheep, av 119 Ibs, at 4, 49 
do, av 91 lbs, at 3, 81 Va, av 103 lbs, at 3 50, 
25 Ky, av 104 Ibs, at $3 80, 215 state lambs, 
av 79 Ibs, at 5 85, 235 do, av 70 Ibs, at 5 70. 
Hogs generally steady at 5 25@5 40 for com- 
mon to prime, pigs 5 50. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, a fair inquiry is noted, with 
rroderate movement of sound horses to the 
east. Farm chunks in some favor at prices 
well under $100, heavy horses rather dull. 
Guotations are continued as follows: 







Express and heavy draft... T0@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks....... -- B0a1% 
Carriage teams......... 15026" 9 
POO annkncetconne - 68425 
Saddle horses...... beaacaas ..- 690175 
General PUrMaaa..oe-ccccccceccccccsesedi@ 16 
EE SIE cn cine dncccnecdécccesé 25@ 15 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

Receipts of strictly prime potatoes have 
ruled quite moderate at leading trade cen- 
ters and prices are reported a shade higher. 
Common grades and stock more or less 
frozen plentiful and demand slack. Stocks 
firmly held at primary points. Sweets gen- 
erally in moderate supply and _ “steady. 
Trade is not large in Bermudas. 

At New York, continue steady. L I in 
bulk $1 50@2 25 p bbl, state and western 
1 50@2 p 180 lbs, Jersey prime 1 25@1 75 p 
bbl, Vineland sweets 2 50@3, other Jersey 
1 75@2 50, southern yellow 75c@1, Bermuda 
S@5. 

At Boston, offerings ample, demand easy. 
Aroostook Green Mts extra 73@75c p bu, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


fair to good 70@73c, Hebrons extra 70c, fair 
to good 65@68c, Dakota red 55@60c, York 
state: round white 60@63c, do long 58@60c, 
Mich and Wis white 55@60c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Foreign mail advices indicate moderate 
receipts of American apples and returns 
which compare favorably with last sea- 
son's. N Y Baidwins quotably $2 75@3 25p 
bbl, do Newtown Pippins 3@i 25, do Cal and 
Ore 1 70@1 95 p bx, N E Baldwins 2 66@ 
450 p bbl, Greenings 2 50@4 10, Canadian 
Baldwins 2 90@4 30, Greenings 2 50@5. 

Very little change is noted in the apple 
market. Trade, as usual, ruled quiet after 
holidays, with a fair demand for fancy va- 
rieties. Dealers are generally carrying lib- 
eral stocks and are anxious to keep goods 
moving, but are not willing to reduce prices. 
Strictly fine sound fruit firmly held, but 
common storage stock is reported to ar- 
rive freely in both Boston and N Y and 
Sales are urged to some extent. Drying 
and cider grades are said to be closely 
picked up at country points. 

At New York, choice lots firmly held, 
common stock dull. Newtown Pippins $1 25 
@4 p bbl, Spitz 2 50@4, Spy 2@3, Ben Davis 
2@2 50, ch Baldwins 2 25@2 75, fair 1 50@2, 
fcy Greening 2 75@3, fair 1 75@2 50, winter 
verieties 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, trade moderate. Kings $2 50 
@3 p bbl, Snow 2@3, Northern Spy 1 75@ 
250, No 1 Baldwins and Greenings 1 75@ 
225, No 2 1 25@1 50, Hubbardston 2@2 50, 
Talman Sweets 1 50@2, mixed varieties 1 25 
@1 75, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND-~ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 30¢ 
p dz, live chickens 9@10c p Ib, or 10@lic d 
w. broilers 18@19c, turkeys 18@l5c. Pota- 
toes $1 75 p bbl, white onions 3 50@5, red 
and yellow 2 25@3, turnips 50@75c, cabbage 
3@4 50 p 100, beans 2 15@2 30 p bu. Apples 
2@3 50 p bbl, cranberries 8@10, walnuts 1 50 
@1 75 p bu. Corn 47@49c p bu, oats 28@3lc, 
bran 16@17 p ton, cottonseeu meal 25, mid- 
dlings 16 50@18 50, hay 15@18, rye straw 13 
@14 50, oat 8@9. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 23@26c p dz, tur- 
keys 7@lic p lb d w, chickens 7@10c, fowls 
7@9c, geese 6@8c, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 
45@50c p bu, carrots 25@30c, beets 35@40c, 
cabbage $2@2 50 p 100, state celery 25@50c p 
dz bchs, onions 50@75c p bu, parsnips 30@ 
40c. Snow apples 3@3 25 p bbl, Kings 2 75 
@3 25, Greenings 2 50@3, Baldwins 1 75@2 50, 
cranberries 9@11. 

4.t Rochescer, eggs 28@30c p dz, live chick- 
ens 9c p Ib, or 10@11c d w, ducks 12c, turkeys 
12@138c, live fowls 8c. Apples $1 25@2 p bbl, 
cranberries 9u.i, honey 1l6c p lb, maple su- 
gar 9@10c. Beans 1 75@2 50 p bu, carrots 
20@25c, onions 60@75ic, potatoes 40@50c, rad- 
ishes 18@20c p dz, lettuce 20c. Corn meal 
2¢@21 p ton, bran 18, middlings 18, oats 28@ 
30c p bu. 

At Syracuse, state corn 60c p bu, oats 32c, 
bran $18 p ton, middlings 18@18 50, hay 17 
@21, rye straw 12. Eggs 25c p dz, live 
chickens 8@9c p Ib, or 10@1lic d w, turkeys 
l4c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 75e, tur- 
nips 25c, parsnips 50c, beans 2 25@2 50, Hub- 
bard squash ic p Ib. Apples 50@7Be p bu, 
Catawba grapes lic p 4-lb bskt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
York state potatoes 45@55c p bu, Mich 45 
@5ic, No 1 Jersey sweets 20@25¢ p bskt, do 
No 2 10@15c, onions 65@85c, Danish cabbage 
$10@14 p ton, homegrown 8@9, Fla lettuce 
i 50@3 p % bbl. Bellflower apples 2 50@3 50 
Pp bbl, Gilliflower 8@3 50, Baldwins 2 25@2 50, 
Spys 2@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 8@10, Jersey 2@2 75 p cra; Fla or- 
anges 2 25@3 25 p bx, grape fruit 4 50@6. 
Fresh eggs 26c p dz, refrig 18@20c, live fowls 
9@10c p lb, chickens 8%@9%c, turkeys 9@ 
10c, geese 9@10c, fowls 8@9%4c d w, chickens 
6@lic, turkeys 6@10c, ducks 6@11c. 

At Pittsburg, hay $14@15 50 p ton, rye 
straw 11@11 50, bran 15 75@16, middlings 15 
@18. No 2 yellow corn 42c p bu, oats 29%c. 
King apples 3 25@3 50 p bbl, Spy 3@3 50, 
Snows 3 25@3 50, Baldwins and Greenings 
2 50@3, cranberries 6 60@13. Turnips 75c@ 
1 50 p bbl, carrots 14@15 p ton, Danish cab- 
bage 11@15, hcmegrown 7@8, parsnips 1 50@ 
175 p bbl, beets 1 50@1 75, potatoes 40@60c 
p bu, onions 90c@1. Fresh eggs 24@26c p 
dz, storage 18@20c, fowls 10@10%c p ib d w, 

















chickens 11@i12c, ducks 13@1l4c, turkeys 10@ 
l3c, live fowls 8@9c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, apples 
$1 50@3 25 p bbl, cranberries $8@10, Fla or- 
anges 2 25@3 25 p bx. Potatoes 50@60c p 
bu, Onions 75@85c, celery 25@60c p dz bchs, 
cabbage 12@15 p ton, fey hand-picked pea- 
nuts 444c p lb, extra prime 34%@3%c, beans 
2 15@2 45 p bu. Corn 42%c p bu, oats 28% 
@29ce, hay 15@17 50 p ton, bran 15 50@17, 
middlings 15@18. Eggs 20@2Z3c p dz, live 
chickens 7144@8c p lb, fowls 7%4c, ducks 8@ 
9144c, turkeys 8@10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all ine 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Beans. 

At New York, about 4teady under full 
supply. Choice marrow $2 60 p bu, medium 
2 25, pea 2 271%4@2 30, red kidney 2 42%@ 
2 45, white 2 60@2 65, yellow eye 2 60, Cal 
lima 3 80, imported medium 1 85@2. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, evaporated apples a shade 
easier. Ch to fcy 5%@i7c p Ib, fair to prime 
344@5%4c, sun-dried 3%@4\%c, chops $1 25@ 
175 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1 25@1 50, 
evap’d raspberries 18@20c p 1b, blackberries 
6144@7c, huckleberries 15c, cherries 16@16%%4c. 

At Chicago, a tone of quietude prevails. 
Ch to fey evap’d apples 5%@7c p lb, fair to 
prime 4%@5%c, southern 38%@4%c, sun- 
dried 3%@4c, chopped 1@1%4c, cores and 
skins ic, ev..p’d raspberries 19@19'éc. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts good and fairly 
well taken. ,Nearby fcy 25@30c p dz, av 
prime 24c, fey western 23c, fair to prime 
19@22%c, southern 19@22%c, refrig stock 16 
@20c. 

At Boston, trade fairly active. Nearby 
fey 30@32c p dz, ch eastern 27@28c, fair to 
good 24@26c, Vt and N H ch 27@28c, fcy 
Mich, Ind, etc, 24c, western 20@24c, ch 
southern 23c, refrig stock 17@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, tone of market rather 
quiet. Kieffer pears $1 25@2 25 p bbl, N Y¥ 
Catawba grapes 1@1 25 p case, or 8@lle p 
bskt, “fey Cape Cod cranberries 9 75@10 p 
bbl, fair to ch 8@9 50, Jersey prime 7 50, fcy 
Fla strawberries 60@75c p qt, bright Fla 
oranges 2 50@4, do russets 2@2 75, Cal na- 
vels fcy 2 25@3 50, Fla grape fruit 4 50@ 
6 50 p bx, pineapples 2 50@3 50 p cra of 36 
to 24, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade steady. Bran $17@ 
17 50 p ton, middlings 16 50@18, red dog 1 75 
p sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
24 50, screenings 30@75c p 100 lbs, corn chop 
8714%4@90c, brewers’ meal and grits 1@1 02, 
coarse corn meal 89@938c. 


Hay and Straw. 


Heavy shipments of horses and mules 
from the Pacific coast to the Phillippines 
have been followed by a corresponding de- 
mand for hay and grain. This foreign 
trade has had a marked effect on the hay 
and grain market on the coast, which in 
turn draws on eastern supplies. 

At New York, some accumulation of 
stock is reported, prices continue firm. 
Prime timothy 95c@$1 p 100 Ibs, No 1 9#@ 
9214c, No 2 85@87%c, clover mixed 7744@80c, 
no grade 65@70c, long rye straw 85@90c. . 

At Boston, generally steady. Prime tim- 
othy $18 50@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 16@17, 
No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15, clover mixed 14 
@15, swale 8@9, prime -rye straw 16@17, 
tangled 10@12, oat 9@9 50. 


Maple Sugar. 

At New York, trade quiet, stocks firmly 
held. Sugar quotably 8@12c p lb, syrup 75c 
@$1 25 p gal. 

Poultry. 

At New York, in ‘ample supply, trade not 
especially active. “Live fowls 9@9%c p Ib, 
chickens 8c; turkeys 7@8c, ducks 50@70c p 
pair, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 15@20c, turkeys 
6@1lic p Ib 4 w, Phila broilers 16@18c, do 
chickens I@1l5c, western chickens 7@9%c, 
fowls 7@8%c,. ducks 6@12c, geese 5@10c, 
squabs 1 25@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls and chickens ruled 
steady. dressed stock in plentiful supply 


_fairly active. 


and not especially active. Live fowls 8@ 
10c p lb, chickens 8@10c, northern and aast- 
ern fowls 9@12c d w, chickens 9@i4c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 10@12c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz, 
ch western turkeys 9@lic p Ib d w, chick- 
ens 8@ll1c, fowls 8@10c. 


Onions. 


At New York, continue in moderate sup- 
ply-and firm. Ct and L I white $3 50@5 50 
p bbl, red 2@2 50, yellow 2@2 75, Orange Co 
white 2 50@4 50 pv bag, red 1 50@2 25, state 
and western yellow 2 25@2 50 p bbl, red 2@ 
2 25 p 150 lbs, Bermuda 2 d0@2 75 p cra. 

At Boston, arrivals have come in more 
freely, tone of market steady. State yel- 
low $2 50@3 50 p bbl, or 80@90c p bu, York 
state yellow 80@90c, Ohio stock 2 25@2 & 
P small bbl. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, winter varieties without 
notable change, southern stock generally 
plentiful. Brussels sprouts 5@1ilc p qt, L I 
beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, state cab- 
bage 12@15 p ton, do L I 3@4 p 100, prime 
celery 40@50c p dz bchs, medium 25@35c, Fla 


egg plant 2 50@4 50°p bbl, lettuce 2 50@4, 
pumpkins 50@60c p bbl, parsnips 75c@1, 
Hubbard squash 1 50@2, spinach 1@1 25, 


turnips 70@%5c, tomatoes 1 50@3 50 p carr’r. 
Wool. 


The year closes with a quiet feeling in 
the wool market, but dealers are hopeful 
of a good trade in the ensuing year, as 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers are 
considered quite moderate. Business has 
been unsatisfactory in many ways during 
the past year, starting in with an active 
market, both for the raw material and 
woolen goods, followed by a disappointing 
cancellation of orders and a continued pe- 
riod of quietude. As usual at this season, 
some dealers have made slight concessions 
in order to clean up stock, but prices are 
generally steady. The amount of wool held 
by dealers and producers is claimed 
by middlemen to be larger than at 
this time last year, while supply 
at the mills is’ lighter. The foreign 
market has advanced 5@10 per cent since 
the closing of London sales. Ohio delaine 
at seaboard markets quotably 29@30c p lb, 
do Mich 27c, Ohio XX and above 27@28c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


No material change has taken place in 
the butter market, prices remain steady and 
stocks generally well cared for. Arrivals 
show a relatively small proportion of 
strictly extra, a considerable quantity hav- 
ing a wintry flavor. Grades under prime 
creamery ruled quiet. Dealers act conser- 
vatively, taking only enough for immedi- 





ate wants. Outlook considered fairly hope- 

ful. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 

1901 ....02 25 @25%c 25 @25%c 23 @23%4e0 

1900 ......27%@28c 27 @274%c 254%@26c 

1898 cccoce 20% @2ic 21% @22c 20 @20%ec 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
quiet at 25@26c p Ib, prints 26@27c, dairy 23 
@24c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 23@25c, prints 
24@26c, dairy 18@22c.—At Rochester, Elgin 
26@28c, state cmy 25c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
prints 25% @26c, firsts 23@23%4c, dairy 10@22¢, 

At New York, choice grades firmer. Cmy 
extra 25%4c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, seconds 20@ 
22c, June extras 22%c, firsts 17@22c, state 
dairy fcy 23c, firsts 21@22c, western imt cmy 
16@19c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
Fancy Elgin and other: west- 
ern separator cmy 25%c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, 
seconds 20@23c, ladle 14@16c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 27%@28c, tubs 2644@27c, dairy 
21@22c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cemy 26c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, extra gathered 
cmy 22@23c, firsts 20@21c, ladle 16@17c, dairy 
23@25c. 

At Boston, steady for choice lots. Vt and 
N H ecmy extra 25@2514c p lb, do N Y 25c, 
western 25c, firsts 22@24c, seconds 20@22c, 
June extra 22%@23c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy 
extra 23c, do N Y° 22@28c, firsts 20@21c, 
western imt cmy 144%@15%c, ladle 12@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A fair peddling trade is about the only 
feature of the cheese situation at present. 
Stocks are firmly held, however, dealers 
considering the supply moderate and look 
for an increased demand after the new year 
is well started. Small-sizes have evinced 
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more activity. Late makes show good 
quality, several lots said to have sold at 
premium. 

New York State—At Albany, choice ched- 
dars firm at 11@i2c, flats 1044@11%4%c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 11@42c.—At Rochester, 
twins 12c.—At Buffalo, fcy 12c, dairy made 
10@11c. 

At New York, unchanged. Fancy large 
state 114%@11%c lb, do small 11%@12c, 
fair to ch 10%@l1I1c, light skims 8%@9c, full 
2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 
quiet, prices firm. Fancy York state 114%@ 
12c p Ib, ch 10%@11i%c, Ohio flats 10@10%c.— 
aa ch Ohio 124%@12%c, N Y¥ 12% 

123 

Maryland—At Baltimore, feeling firmer 
at 12%@12%c p lb for N Y cheddars, flats 
1244@13c. 

At Boston, prices firm. N Y twins, extra 
114%4@12c p Ib, firsts 10%@ilc, Vt twins, ex- 
tra 11%@12c, firsts 10%@lic, western twins 
extra 11@11%c, fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio 
flats 104%@l1l1c. 





Three Thousand Dollar Book Free—The 


splendid collection of pictures of famous 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs reproduced 
in a recently issued: stock book sent out by 
the International stock food company of 
Minneapolis, is worthy of a place in every 
farmer’s library. In spite of the fact that 
it cost $3000 to prepare this book and that 
it is printed in colors, it is given away 
by the International company to anyone 
who may request it, stating that he was 
asked to do so by this journal. In addition 
to the excellent pictures, there is a short 
description of each famous animal and the 
breed to which he belongs. The success of 
this food company is remarkable. In spite 
of the fact that its present factory con- 
tains 15 floors each 100x22 ft, arrangements 
have been made for the erection of an ad- 
ditional] five-story brick block. The food is 
a valuable conditioner as well as a splendid 
feed for growing animals and for stock be- 
ing fattened for market. Nearly all of the 
leading breeders and many of the principal 
feeders in the U S use it and testify to its 
value. Write the company for this fine 
book, which in addition to the stock his- 
tory contained, presents a mass of testi- 
monials regarding the international stock 
food. 





I have left the farm and for the time 
being will have to say good-by to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. I regret this, for it is a 
grand old paper and often have I perused 
its pages with profit. Long may it live to 
exercise a beneficial influence over’ the 
—— farmer!—[Alex Twedie, Delaware 
Co, 2 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
“Alpha” ae Isez, $50 styles. it? SEPP Catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL wo CO., 











Randol 74 Cortlandt Street. 
Cc. so” NEW YORK. 





A Splendid Opportunity 






for hustling farmers. Secure the agency for the 
FROST FENCE in your neighborhood. You can 
make good profits without interfering with your regular 
farm work. Write for particulars and catalogue. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO, Cleveland,Ohio. 
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PAGE 


LET US BUILD 


the line fence, and you’ ll have better neighbors. 
L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Cheaper than wood. Snecial prices to Churches and Cem- 
ng, Durable and . Catalogne free. 
SolLED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B. . Winchester, Indiana 



















































Beek Notices. 


THE DISEASES OF PouLTRY. By D. E. Sal- 
mon, D V M. Chief of the U S bureau of 
animal industry. Illustrated. 8vo, pp 248, 
paper. 

The success of poultry raisers depends 
very largely upon the ability of those en- 
gaged to keep the birds thriving, vigorous 
and free from disease. More failures in the 
poultry business are traceable to disease 
than to any other cause. A knowledge of 
the nature, prevention and curative treat- 
ment of the most common diseases of fowls 
is therefore essential to success in this in- 
dustry. The entire subject of health and 
disease, common causes of disease, hygienic 
requirements, objects of medicinal treat- 
ment, is fully and clearly treated, and all 
specific diseases to which poultry are heir 
are fully described and explained, together 
with directions for their treatment. Many 
excellent illustrations give additional value 
to this interesting and instructive work. 
Sold by Orange Judd Co, postpaid, 50c. 








Economic Crises. By Ed D. Jones, Ph D., 
12mo, pp 251, cloth. The Macmillan Co, 
New York. 

The gradual appearance of crises within 
a comparatively recent period, as the ac- 
companiment of the present industrial sys- 
tem gives te them a definite significance, 
especially in the U S, where crises are more 
and severer than in any other country. 
The direct and indirect causes and effects of 
crises in all their various phases are care- 
fully and fully considered by the author. 
A study of these leads to the conclusion 
that progress toward a more systematic 
knowledge of crises will come chiefly as the 
result of general advances in economie sci- 
ences. The extinguishment of crises will 
come through the progress of general eco- 
nomic evolution rather than as a result of 
the application of specific remedies. To 
the student of economic and industrial sci- 
ence, commerce, manufactures, and labor 
problems, this work will be of surpassing 
interest. Sold by Orange Judd company, 
price, postpaid, $1.25. 





Coming Agricultural Conventions. 


STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 


OT CEO 
Cmy buttermakers, St Paul........Feb 18-22 
Mich dairy ass’n, Lansing.......... Feb 5-7 
Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi.......... Feb 12-16 
Utah dairy ass’n, Salt Lake City....April 3 
‘Wis cheesemakers, Madison........Jan 23-25 
Vt dairy ass’n, Burlington..........Jan 8-10 
East Ont dairy ass’n, Elgin..........Jan 9-11 
Ct dairy ass’n, Hartford............Jan 15-16 
Kan dairy ass’n, Topeka............Jan 9-11 
Ohio Dairy assn, Columbus.......... Feb 6-8 


GRANGE MEETINGS. 


W Va state grange, Charleston....Jan 24 
Col state grange, Denver............Jan 8-11 
N Y state grange, Poughkeepsie....Feb 5-7 
Ct state grange, Bridgeport........Jan 8-10 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
Tex live stock assn, Ft Worth..... Feb 12-13 
Nat’l live stock ass’n, Salt Lake City, 
Dn avede<dénedectenebeeshscandean Jan 15-18 
Am P C record ass’n, Cedar Rap- 
El 2. ccdeaelenteandedeeudeabenaine Feb 13-14 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Ct pomological soc, Hartford........Feb 6-7 
West N Y hort soc, Rochester......Jan 22-23 
Del hort soc,. Middletown ........... Jan 9-11 
an oe MONG OGG Be Be acccccuus Feb 13-14 


AGRICULTURAL CONVENTIONS. 
|Mass agri convention, Madison, Wis. Feb 5-6 


Neb board agri, Lincoln..............Jan 15 
N J board agri, Trenton............. Jan 16-18 
Kan board agri, Topeka.......... -e-Jan 9-11 

MISCELLANEOUS. > 
Poultry show, Boston, Mass....... Jan 15-19 


Nat’l league com mcehts, Cleveland....Jan 9 
Ill farmers’ institute, Jacksonville. Feb 19-22 
Poultry show, Chicago..............Jan 21-26 
Nat’l weol growers, Salt Lake City..Jan 19 


A New Hop Drier, called the Welf, has 
been invented by an Ore grower and used 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


INSOMNIA is 8 
forerunner of 
nervous pros- 
tration; what 
organism is 

strong enough to stand 
up under the strain of 
sleepless nights? It is 
plain that — in the 
world can possibly take 
the place of restful sleep, 
yet many try to eke out 
an existence without this 
sustaining power. Their 
nerves are in such astate 
of tension that sleep is 
an impossibility, or at 
best is a series of hideous 
dreams, Itisnotstrange 
that physical and mental 
weakness, amounting 


soon to complete prostration, follows inability to sleep. 
Vital forces are drawn upon, confirmed invalid- 


let-up to the strain. 
ism results. 


The recuperative power of natural sleep is wonderful. 
oe place, after a few hours of 


physical and mental exhaustion 
quiet slumber, to a full renewal o 


Dr. Greene’‘s 


NERVURA 
FOR THE BLOQD SND 


LUND ten 


— 


Ra 








Insomnia 
Wrecks the 





Nerves: 


Dr. Greene cy 


NERVURA 
Makes Health. 





There is no 


Complete 


energy. The fatigue of body and 
mind disappears entirely while 
all the muscles are strong and 
—_ nerves absolutely calm. 
leep is the indication given 
by Nature as a guide to human 
plans to restore health. It 
shows that there are inherent 
in the wonderful human 
organism powers of recupera- 
tion which must have oppor- 
tunity to assert themselves. 
Based on this clear demon- 
stration, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy was 
7 constructed by Dr. Greene to 
| help Nature combat the ills 
q that attack men and women. 
What no amount of powerful 
ee could possibly accom- 
plish, can be successfully and 
romptly effected by healthy 
lood and nerves, the kind of 
blood which flows in strength- 
ening flood to every portion 
of the body, the condition of 
nerves whieh permits awak- 
ened Nature to seize its op- 
=~ to restore to perfect 
ealth. 


Mrs. FLORENCE TAYLOR, of 4 
— Place, Bridgeport, Cons., 
? 


“For four years I was troubled 
with nervous debility and hysteria 
in a most aggravated form. It caused 
sleeplessness and mental depression, 
and for months I was confined to m 

. My constitution wasted and 
totally lost my appetite. I had many 
doctors, but they failed to give me 
any relief. I was advised to try Dr. 
Greene's Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. Iwas in a terrible condition 
when I began its use, and almost 
immediately there was a wonderful 
change came over me. I regained 
my appetite, the dizziness in my head 
departed ; it renewed my interest in 
life and made me feel, in fact, like 
avother rson. After ne | six 
bottles I thankfully proclaimed my- 
self strong and well. Those s 
bottles did for me what hundreds of 
doliars and numerous physicians 
failed to do.” 


Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura Is the Remedy 
that Gures: 


Pull explanation of these matters 
given by Dr. Greene on request, with- 
eut charge. Dr. Greene’s address ie 
35 West 14th St.. New York City 
Consultation with him éither by call 
or letter is absolutely free. 





a 





by him with good success. It consists of 
a framework box covered with sackcloth, 
wire netting or strips of wood so woven 
that the interior of the drier will be ven- 
tilated and heat can penetrate the cover- 
ing. It is claimed that with it the hops 





are dried in from two to three hours less 
time than in the old style kiln, that they 
dry uniformly without stirring or turning 
and with no danger of slack hops, and that 
it is economical in fuel, time, labor and ex- 
pense. 
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OUR on DEALERS GIVE THIS BOOK FREE WITH “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IN 2 LB. PAILS. 
Food Faetory in yy World. | INTERNATIONAL FOOD Co. We oceupy 15 floors, size 100x22 feet each, 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The congressional delegations from Kan, 
Neb, S D, Mont, Wyo, Col, Ida and Utah are 
making strenuous efforts to incorporate in 
the river and harbor bill a provision for ex- 
tensive storage reservoirs for irrigation 
purposes throughout the west. The com- 
mittee has hitherto refused to mix river 
and harbor improvements with irrigation 
problems, but great pressure is now being 
brought to bear upon them to secure some 
such legislation. Numerous bills have been 
introduced for headwater dams on the prin- 
cipal rivers, which will furnish irrigation 
for the states in question, thereby convert- 
ing wide stretches of land, now practically 
worthless; into valuable property. Some of 
these bills will be pressed as amendments 
to the river and harbor bill, and the ques- 
tion of federal aid in irrigation is sure to 
come up at the present session. 

To induce young volunteers now serving 
in the Philippines to remain in the service, 
Gen McArthur suggests to the war dept the 
advisability of offering-a bounty. He thinks 
a bounty of $250 would persuade many to 
enlist for a further term of service, which 
would insure trained and acclimated troops, 
which would be cheaper in the end than 
taking the veterans home and bringing back 
raw recruits. 





A movement is now under way at Manila 
to organize a loyal Filipino party, the new 
autonomy party offering a nucleus around 
which may gather all the natives who de- 
sire to live in friendly relations with the U 
S. Many of these are heartily sick of the 
war and would welcome a chance to aban- 
don their hostile attitude. 

Gov-elect Yates of Ill surprised his state 
by announcing that there would be no in- 
augural ball; this action is owing to the 
fact that he is a strict observer of the laws 
of the Methodist church and proposes to 
pattern his administration strictly after Bi- 
ble tenets. 





Forty-five thousand dollars in govt bonds 
with the coupons still attached and running 
back for 30 years were found recently in 
a hut which had been occupied by Hermit 
Ypsilanti Smith, who died recently near 
Fletcher, Miami county, O. Pension vouch- 
ers untouched for years were aiso found 
amounting to $2500. 





The clergymen and laymen of Philadel- 
phia are to unite in a crusade against vice 
in that city. 





One of the Havana papers is making a 
strong appeal to Gen Wood to protect the 
city from financial sharks, asserting that 
he is the only defense the public interests 
have. 





Investigation by secret service agents has 
resulted in the discovery that 1700 indigent 
Japanese have been railroaded across the 
border between Vancouver, EP C, and Seat- 
tle, Wash, since last. August. 
> ‘The: responsibility for damages sustained 
during’ the Spanish war by the subjects of 
any of the foreign powers, not a party to 
the’ hostilities, is one of -the knotty.-prob- 
lems ‘likely: to engage the attention of the 
people of Cuba before long, and .this coun- 


try as well. Germany has already pre- 
sented a claim and other govts are said to 
be preparing similar claims, and serious 
complications are likely to arise in conse- 
quence. 





Buffalo, N Y, is making elaborate plans 
for the entertaining of a host of sightseers 
at the coming Pan-American exposition. 
Several large hotels are being built, and 
the hotel accommodations alone will pro- 
vide for 30,000 people. Buffalo believes the 
success of the fair to be already assured 
and that it will be second only in interest 
to the Chicago exposition of 1893. 





The state dept has been notified by the 
Am representative at Constantinople of the 
signing of a contract between the Turkish 
govt and the Cramps, the Am ship builders, 
for the construction of a cruiser, under 
cover of which the Am missionary claims 
of $90,000 are to be paid. This will end the 
diplomatic controversy with the sublime 
porte. 





The Daily News, the oldest liberal paper 
in London, will cease supporting the gov- 
ernment’s South African policy and will vir- 
tually demand the cessation of the war and 
the giving of liberal terms to the Boers. 
The paper has been strongly imperialistic 
since the beginning of hostilities. 





Reports from Pekin announce that the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries have received 
imperial instruetions to sign the prelimi- 
nary joint note of the powers. -The empe- 
ror’s instructions are to agree to the 
note in full, but to get the best terms pos- 
sible, particularly in limiting the size of 
the legation guards. 





The test cases involving the relation of 
the new dependencies to the U S are now 
before the supreme court. This. tribunal 
must. decide whether or not the depen- 
dencies -constitute an integral part of the 
U S, whether or not from the time of their 
annexation they were entitled to the same 
privileges as the rest of the Union, and 
whether or not the constitution applies 
with the same effect and force to the de- 
pendencies as to the U S. The atty-gen, 
representing the administration,. argues 
that the constitution does not extend to the 
new dependencies. 





Reports from Galveston are encouraging. 
The city is getting into running order.’ The 
principal street railroads are in operation; 
the city is lighted, and the telephone sys- 
tem is partly in operation; the schools and 
many churches are open and a large num- 
ber of 3-room houses, costing $350 each, 
have been erected by the relief committee. 

The women of wealthy and distinBuished 
families in New York have been appointed 
public school inspectors and will accept, 
not for the salary attached, but from a 
sense of duty. 





Frank Moss, who is at the head of the 
city vigilance league of New York city, 
states that the republican leaders have 
given him assurance that they will join the 
various reform bodfes ‘in a movement 
against Tammany hall. The fight will be 
made ‘not only against Richard Croker, but 
also against the powerful corporation ‘inter- 


‘ests back ‘of him. 





aun GRINDER 
ei QUALITY 


With 
im proved facil- 
ities for manufac- 
ture we have been 
enabled to turn out a perfect ma- 
chine; one that runs trueand grinds 
evenly over the entire surface of the 
grinding burrs; one in which the dress of 
the burr is such that it gives the maxi- 
mum capacity of 2 horse power, and 
this, too, without the gear, an object 
sought in all geared miils, By means of 
this simple construction we are able to 
offer a first-class 2 horse mill at a low 
price. Medal and highest award 
at Paris Exposition. 
catalogue before you buy. 
STOVER MFC. COMPANY, 
River St., Freeport, Ulse 








BEARING Ho, 2 MILL, 

fine or coarse. 

Grinds nee tome oe other 2-harse mill 

3534 in. in diameter, 

to draw the grain 

# easier as it rune 

‘on a series of 1 in. ball bearings. This isthe 

2 largest 2-horse mill made, but our are 
low because We have ne agents. We sell it with a binding 


uarantee to grind twice as —_ as most others and more 
any other 2-horse mill made burrs or any com 
struction. TRY IT. if i dea"s do an we ang return it at our ex- 
pense. SWEEP GEAR MILL of new pattern, 
. Sstyles of sweep mills, — $14.25 and up.‘ 
catalogue—priccs on 4h deters es—sent free on 


Marvin Smith ‘Jefierson St., Chicago, 


you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some . add te them po 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 





D 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
get for you! Our pubiications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Ro 

re > '. = 
ing, Fishing, Sh 


ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are ty 
practical men. many of have worl 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Peet Desert pave Cate. 
ogue pages) wi sen’ 
Tree of charge to all ~ yg? for the same. 
r New, onest 
Hllustrated Catalogu sees 
nehes, 50) lilustrations, thoreughty indexed 
quthere, and containing Detailed Descriptio 





and 
1 the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for ee in ‘tampe~ 
which only pays the postage. 


sures “ORANGE JUDD COMPANY: 
NEW YORK.N¥’ CHICAGO,ILE 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 


publishers by stating that they caw Gs‘ ohm 
tisemeat ia this iouraal. 


















































































































Canadian Jack Replies. 


BY HIMSELF. 





With the permission of the Young Folks’ 
Editor and his monster, I would like to an- 
swer a few questions that have been asked 
at our Table. In answer to Wild Rose of 
Nebraska, as regards writing to strangers, 
I am really too inexperienced to hazard an 
opinion. Would it not be better to be guid- 
ed in this matter by the opinion of your 
parents, or some sedate person like Silas 
Q. Croker? You ask me how I became the 
owner of 250 acres of land. My father 
owned 1000 acres and he gave me 250 acres 
and money enough to make a good start. 
He wanted to send me to Toronto univer- 
sity, but I preferred a wild, free life amid 
our beautiful Canadian woods. 
“Away from the vain, low strife 

That makes men mad, the tug for wealth 

and power, 

The passions and the cares that wither life, 
_ And waste its little hour.” 
' In answer to Sport and Davy Crockett, 
permit me to say that I would like to have 
both of them for neighbors, especially if 
they would help me pick my tame straw- 
berries next July and August, and take a 
day hunting with me occasionally. I have 
been asked if I have yet foind a name 
for my farm. I must say I have not de- 
cided on a name. Here are some I like: 


The Glades (quite appropriate), Hermit’s 
Home, Edgewood, Acadia, Home of the 
Happy, Wildwood Home. Now, which of 


these do you like? I always read all the 
letters sent to the Table and take very 
much pleasure in doing so. 


An Old Violin. 


GERRY. 








Dixie Girl, I also play the violin, and am 
very fond of my instrument, which has 
been in the family for over a hundred years. 
I also have a good voice, which I hope will 
prove of use to me in the future. 

A Virginia Daisy, like you I think Schu- 
bert’s Serenade is beautiful, especially 
when played on the violin. I have it asa 
violin solo and also as a vocal solo, and 
as a duet, which my sister and I sing quite 
often at home. 

Girls, how many of you play golf? I 
think it a very fascinating game. What 
does it matter whether the boys are from 
the city or from the country, as long as 
they are gentlemen? True gentlemen are 
always admired and respected by all true 
girls, whether attired in the up-to-date 
garb of the city boy or in the rough home- 
spun of the farmer’s son. Now this does 
not mean that all farmers’ sons must 
necessarily wear homespun, for there are 
many country boys who dress quite as well 
as their city cousins and sometimes better. 
But you know what I mean—that is, that 
clothes do not make the gentleman. It 
seems to be the almost universal opinion 
of the Tablers that city girls care for a boy 
according to the amount he spends at his 
tailor’s. Well, they are mistaken, for I am 
a city girl, and the most intimate boy 
friend I have lives in the country, and does 
not spend a fabulous amount for his cloth- 
ing either, but he is a gentleman. 





A Trip to New York. 


SAILOR GIRL. 





My father is a sailor and goes to New 
York very often. It has always been my 
desire to see the great Empire city, so I 
persuaded papa to take me one trip, for I 
was willing to be seasick all the way. But 
I was only seasick a few hours (election 
day). We were off Cape Cod and our ves- 
sel was rolling badly. My democrat friends 
say election was enough to make anyone 
seasick, but I don’t think so, as I am a 
republican. 

I enjoyed my sailor life very much, and 
was very much interested in New York. 
‘As I walked up Broadway (and craned my 
neck to see the top of the tall buildings). I 
thought, “How rightly they are named— 
sky-scrapers!”” From the harbor the city 
looked very pretty—all electric lights. I 
climbed the statue of Liberty. The climb 
is very fatiguing, but the view from this 
monstrous woman’s head, of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and surroundings, 
well repay all efforts. 

On our way home we had bad weather 
and had to creep along from port to port, 
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until the captain laughingly said I was a 
Jonah, and he had a good mind to throw 
me overboard. But there! I am afraid 
I am making my letter too long. When 
writing before, I signed myself A Girl from 








Maine. I will now take as my nom de 
plume, Sailor Girl. 
The Lively Table. 
Mr Wooley Elected—So Mr McKinley 


was elected, after all! I am sorry, because 
I had hoped that Mr Wooley, the pronipi- 
tion candidate, would be elected. We vot- 
ed at our school and Mr Wooley was elect- 
ed. But alas! they were all girls who voted 
for him but two. Jack’s Twin, please write 
some more of your interesting letters, also 
English Girl, Jack and Elsie. Inco G, Nito, 
do you remember how Miss Mary in Rollo 
at Sgaool treated Dovey ?—[Pocahontas. 





“Not in Looks”—Potato Bug, you may 
think Faust is better-looking than Larry 
Lynwood, but it’s not all in the looks that 
makes the person.—[Sunshine. 





Basket Ball Team—I have written once 
before, but I guess that horrible monster 
ate it. If he gets a bite of this, I hope it 
will choke him. I am a freshman in high 
school this year, and maybe.we don’t have 
some fun. There are 26 in the class, just 
half boys and half girls. The girls have a 
basket ball team, but I don’t play because 





it looks to be very rough. They seem to 
enjoy it. I suppose this letter is so dry it 
will choke you all, but if I am welcomed I 


will try and do better next time, and maybe 


* gend my photo.—[Ragtime Girl. 





Was Santa Claus—Hello, Tablers! That 
question that R. P. G. asked was real easy. 
The beggar was that man’s sister. How 
many of the Tablers had to speak a piece 
or be in a dialog Christmas at their school? 





I had to be in a dialog and have straps 
and queries in it. I had to be Santa Claus 
and fill the children’s stockings. This was 
one of the queries: “If you suddenly saw 
a house on fire, what three authors would 
you mention?” Is there any one of the Ta- 








blers that can answer it? I will send my 
photograph, and if I see this in print, I will 
write again some time. I would aiso like 
to join the letter circle. My schoolmates 
call me—[Curley. 


Expreéessions—I am working for a city 


firm, doing typewriting, etc. Have read the 
letters from the different ones and like them 
very. much.—[Grace H. 

I have read the discussions in the Y F T 
about boys parting their hair in the mid- 
dle, but I don’t think they look half as 
bad as girls do “with theirs parted on the 
side. I think it looks awfully tomboyish. 
[Phil Hayseed. . 

I am a high school girl, and drive back 
and forth from town every day. I do not 
think it makes a girl look “swell” to wear 
a bird on her hat. Girls, do protect the 
poor little woodland creatures. I was so 
glad to hear from Chatterbox again.—[Win- 
nie of Woodsport. 


High School Education—I see that a 


great many of the Tablers, in their letters, 
are saying that “I am a high school girl,” 
or “I am a high school boy.” Now an edu- 
eation is all right if it is the right kind, 
but this thing of a person breaking his 
neck, ‘“‘as it were,’’ digging up all the old 
dead philosophers that he might study 
their works, is all bosh, for nine-tenths of 
the boys and girls, after spending from one 
to four years in such work, cannot truly 
say that they are really benefited. What 
has Plato, Socrates or Cicero got to do with 
the things of to-day? Boys, better listen 
to the instruction of your fathers, in a few 
everyday facts pertaining to farming or 
stock raising. And, girls, heed the counsel 
of your’ mothers, and: learn to cook.— 
[Johnny Queer. 





Rather Rough Game—I often wonder 
how the Tablers are all getting along, for 
I seldom see the paper since I’ve com- 
menced going away to school. I haven't 
written because, as the song says, ‘Don’t 
talk if you’ve nothing to say.” But I never 
saw a girl who could keep still very long. 
At least, I cafi’t. I have attended several 
football games and enjoyed them _ very 
much, but am still of the opinion that it is 
a rather rough game, for one of our high 
school boys got his shoulder blade broken 
a week or so ago. Please don’t think I’m 
a preacher (or even a préacher’s daughter, 
for I’m.not). And I don’t like people who 
are always finding fault with other people. 
But I do like people who are always jolly, 
even if things don’t go just as you would 
like them to go. You can’t afford to be 
cross, for “this old world must borrow her 
mirth; she has sorrows enough of her own.” 
I see (in my mind’s eye) that old monster 
putting on a long face for fear the Y F 
E will give him this letter, for he knows 
it would be the last he would ever need, 
for he would be no more.—[Miss Veve. 





Ten—I have two sisters and one brother, 
and I am the oldest. My sister Gertrude 
is staying down at my grandma’s. I think 
Riverside Lass and Miss Veve are pretty- 
looking girls. My sister Gertrude and I go 
to school. I walk only one block to school. 
I am 10 years old. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Coffey. I like to go to school.—[Kill 
Creeker. 

I am 10 years old and I live on a market 
garden not far from the city of Utica. I 
go to school and I am in the fifth grade. 
I don’t want the monster to get this. My 
father has taken this paper a long time 
and I like to read the letters in it. I think 
it is all right for boys to part their hair in 
the middle.—[Bob. 


Lots of Coon Songs—Now Mr (or Miss) 
An Trresponsible Person, I want to “‘spress” 
my opinion about coon songs. I agree with 
you, to a certain extent, that could our 
ancestors hear the coon songs of to-day, 
they would’ “turn over in their graves.” 
Yes, I believe they “‘would—but why? So 
they could hear them better, of course. I 
really believe they would enjoy them, don’t 
you, Mr Editor? I know and sing “lots and 
lots” 6f coon Songs. Ofcourse I spice them 
occasionally with—shall I say love songs? 
Say, Farmer: Boy, you guessed right as to 
when my picture’ was taken, and you also 
guessed right as to which is me. But you 
missed it some about my age, though not 
“very much. You also missed it’about me 
living in Illinois. T live in the sunny-south, 
but ’tis not always “sunny.” I have just 


"returfied home from a three months’ visit 
in another: state, and therefore have not 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


kept ‘up very weil with the Table. Part of 
my visit was on a farm, about a mile from 
a nice old’ town, in which I spent a large 
portion of my time. I will tell of a “corn 
shucking” we had. Only home folks were 
there, but we had.a lot of fun counting 
the .red -ears.. Guess -you farm people un- 
derstand that. I think it great-sport. I 
also helped the “kids’”’ pick cotton, one af- 
ternoon, and it amused them very much to 
see me pick. I am now enjoying (I don’t 
think) the effects of vaccination.—[Bean- 
pole. 





THOSH DINNER DISHES. 
As they gathered ’round the loaded board 
With gay Christmas wishes, 
I wonder who in the hungry. horde 
Thought of the one who washed the 
dishes? 
L. M. C. 





A Solemn Duty—I have never attempted 
to write before, but when I saw Tangle- 
foot’s idea of a theater hat, I felt.it my 
sclemn duty to enlighten him a little, if the 
monster will permit, in regard to theater 
hats. Now, girls, I depend on you to stand 
by me, for although Tanglefoot is a very 
sersible young man, as his letter shows, 
you know very well his idea of-a theater hat 
is rather vague.—[Miss Laura. 


A Pie Picnic—3fj friend found a blue- 


berry pie in. the ice chest, and being fond 
of that article, chose that for her lunch. f 
got some mince pie and some ice water, 
then we started for bed. The next day the 
cook made inquiries for the pie, saying, 
“‘An’ sure, they’s eat the plate intirely.” 
For a few days we were. afraid to carry the 
plate back, for fear of discovery. But one 
day, when we were sweeping our room, my 
friend undertook to move a small stand to 
sweep behind it, and off slid the pie plate 
and the remainder of the pie. Oh, what a 
smash! Blueberry juice and the remnants 
of the plate! We had a fine time cleaning 
it up, but no one ever found out for what 
Teason there was so much running around 
up in. our room that day. A “salt train” 
passed through our town the. other day, 
consisting of 41 cars filled with Worcester 
salt.. Do any. of you remember—[{High 
School Girl No 1. 


“College Students’” Circle—Well, so 


Chatterbox has condescended to notice us 
again! Where is the long list of absent ones 
that graced our humble board a year ago? I 
hope they haven’t married, too. I would 
like to be informed if there is a circle of 
coilege students yet formed, and if not, 
could we not muster enough to form one? 
Have any of -the Tablers the song, “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” that they do not 
want? Why don’t you who have been to 
the World’s fair at Paris write and tell all 
about it? I for one would like it. I wrote 
to the- Table some time ago, but under a 
quite different name than the one I now 
sign.—[Colonel Roy. 





Brother Beat—Did any of the Tablers 


ever pick raspberries? My father has five 
acres of garden raspberries, and my broth- 
ers and I pick every summer. One day 
my brother and I ran a race to see who 
could pick the most. He picked 50 qts and 
I 25 qts. If the Y F E will come and see 
me he can have all the berries he wants 
to eat—that is, if he likes them. If the old 
monster doesn’t eat this up I will write 
again and send my picture.—[Grace E. B. 





Ranchmen and,/Cowboys—Sego Lily, do 
you belong to a letter circle? 
to know where you live. I thought we were 
about on the line of “out, of civilization,” 
but we get our mail twice a week, and af- 
ter Jan 1 we will get.it three times a week. 
The railroad is now only 14 miles from 
us, and as papa keeps a store and is the 
postmaster, I often see the ranchmen and 
cowboys, so do not get very lonesome. Davy 
Crockett, I think your method of breaking 
horses is right, and I believe kindness is 
better than spurs.—[Trix. 





Prejudiced—You have all probably read 
about porcupines, but how many of you ever 
saw one? TI have. The first time I saw the 
tracks of one, I thought they were the 
tracks: of a barefoot: baby. Indians: eat the 
flesh. of the porcupine, and to get-it they 
will **track’’ them for miles. I once’ had the 
opportunity of tasting its flesh, ‘but as I was 
prejudiced, I will not give ‘my opinion of it. 
fSego- Lily. 





I.should like . 









































Calisthenics. 


E. W. 





Calisthenics are seldom practiced except 
in classes and under the inspiring direction 
of a good teacher. Yet great benefit may 
be derived from the regular private exercise 
of special muscles. Very often, when a 
girl or woman wishes to enter upon the sol- 
itary pursuit of muscular development, she 
buys a book containing 30 or 40 exercises, 
commits them to memory, practices them 
every day for a week, gets tired of the 
whole monotonous performance, goes 
through it jerkily or carelessly: and then 
drops it altogether. 

A better way is for the person to “take 
stock” of herself, and work with an eye 
single to personal defects. Suppose she is 
round shouldered, with her head thrust for- 
ward. Then she should lie on her chest 
across her bed in a well-ventilated room, 
and slowly, very slowly and steadily, raise 
the head up and lower it again 20 times, 
the rest of the body being entirely passive, 
Or she might carry a weight on her head, 
beginning with a small bag of beans and 
increasing the beans as she has strength to 
bear them. The straightest human figure 
I ever saw was that of an Alabama darky 
whom I often used to watch from my win- 
dow in Mobile, lifting a brimming pail of 
water to his head and strolling off whistling, 
without spilling a drop. He had no idea 
that he was doing anything extraordinary, 
or that an erect form is as fashionable as it 
is healthful. 

Suppose the pupil’s chest is weak and 
sunken and there are hollows in, the front 
of the shoulders. Then she should prac- 
tice taking deep breaths, and, while hold- 
ing the air for°a moment or two, inflating 
vigorously the upper part of the chest. The 
boundary line between throat and chest is 
often intersected with valleys, which will be 
induced to fill up under this treatment. An- 
other useful exercise is to place the left 
hand on the front hollow of the right shoul- 
der; then slowly and with energy raise the 
right arm to the level of the shoulder, 
breathing deeply at the same time; then 
slowly lower the arm to side, while breath- 
ing out. Do the same with left shoulder 
and repeat both until fatigued. You will 
notice that the muscle in the hollow con- 
tracts according to the vigor and slowness 
of the upward movement. 

The forearms may be developed by clutch. 
ing each hand slowly, vigorously and fre- 
quently. Prove this statement by grasp- 
ing the right forearm by the left hand, and 
clutching the right hand. The muscles in 
the upper arm may be named Push and 
Pull. Push against a wall and the outer 
arm is developed, pull the hand slowly and 
strongly toward the shoulder, and the in- 
ner muscle makes itself visible. 

Now, sitting in a chair, place the left hand 
on the upper part of the right leg and the 
right hand on the under side of the same 
leg, and press with the right foot against 
any solid substance, and you will notice 
how powerfully these big muscles.contract. 
Do the same with the left leg. Women who 
walk a good deal have no need of these leg 
exercises. The calves are specially developed 
by mountain climbing, by walking on the 
toes, or by rising slowly on the toes and 
slowly lowering the heels to the floor again. 
Don’t come down with a thump, but as 
lightly as possible, so as not to jar. the 
spine. 

By getting control of the abdominal mus- 
cles, one may keep stoutness at bay. Draw 
the abdomen in as far as possible and let 
it slowly out again, repeating till muscles 
are slightly fatigued. It sounds simple, yet 
many corpulent people are bewildered when 
asked to practice this movement for the 
reduction of needless flesh. It does not con- 
sist of pushing the hips back nor of moving 
any part of the bony framework of ‘the 
body. It is a very valuable movement and 
can be performed while the rest of the body 
is absolutely motionless. 

It is a good plan to make pets of two or 
three exercises, and .practice. regularly at 
them until definite improvement is. made. 
The most intricate movements are no. better 
for the muscles involved than the simple 
ones outlined above. . All that is-needed is 
resolution,. persistence, fresh air,.-and the 
habit of making every movement very.slow- 
ly and with all the foree that one can:com- 


mand, ; “ 
AI 


Expansion—Breathe deeply 10 “minutes 


- three times a day.—[M. A. B 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


SYNOPSIS: Mr Peter Bannister and some 
acquaintances, asembled at the village gro- 
cery and postoffice to wait for the mail, fall 
to discussing Steve Larkin’s parents, then an 
irquiry is made concerning Steve, who had 
run away from a tyrannical father when a 
boy. It is learned that Steve has become 
wealthy, and returned from the west with 
a wife, whom Mr Bannister describes in an 
enthusiastic manner, as he had met her on a 
business visit to Steve. Among the company 
are our old friends, Ned Palmer and Selton. 
Suddenly a stranger, of a strong, decided per- 
sonality but rather cruel expression, enters 
and asks the whereabouts of Steve Larkin. He 
is told the house and leaves. Selton openly 
expresses his fear that some harm will hap- 
pen to Steve through the stranger. Several 
pian to follow up the stranger, when a shot 
rings out and the cry of murder. Selton 
rushes out and discovers Steve, with blood- 
stained arm, holding his frightened horse, 
while the stranger lies before him, dying af- 
ter having cried, “Steve Larkin killed me!’’ 
In the confusion that follows, Steve's wife on 
horseback dashes in the midst, and on seeing 
the dead man,.cries out his name—Harvey 
lawton. Selton is stern and accusing. Steve 
swears he did not kill the man and ‘his wife 
believes him. The author now goes back to 
Steve’s quarrel with his father, his departure 
from home at night, and his boarding the 
west-bound midnight express. What follows is 
told below.] 





CHAPTER IV. 


It was a smoking car into which young 
Larkin had walked, on the night of his go- 
ing away. His experience in railway trav- 
eling was limited, and now he found him- 
self speeding through the night on a jour- 
ney he knew not whither. A sense of his 
loneliness and his insignificance in the 
great world came over him, and it was 
with a step hesitating and almost timid 
that he walked down the aisle between the 
rows of seats where, coiled up in various 
attitudes of discomfort, men were sleep- 
ing, or trying to sleep. 

Some smokers were sitting up, wide- 
awake, and behind two of these Steve 
found a vacant seat. He had eaten noth- 
ing since breakfast and was hungry and 
dispirited. Not that he regretted the step 
he had taken. He felt keenly the indigni- 
ties that had been heaped upon him since 
childhocd, culminating with the crowning 
outrage of selling his horse, and his bold, 
self-reliant spirit was up in arms, ready 
for anything the future might holdin store. 

“Ticket!’" said the conductor, touching 
his arm. : 

Steve had taken a $10 bill from the roll 
in his pocket, and this he now tendered to 
the conductor. “I want to go to Buffalo,” 
he said. The official made change and was 


about to pass on, when the boy spoke 

again. “Can I get anything to eat on the 

train?” he asked. - 
“Guess not,” was the response. “You'll 


have to wait till we get to Buffalo.” 


A large man, wearing a full beard of red- 


dish hue, and having a broad-brimmed felt 
hat set jauntily on the back of his head, 
was occupying the opposite seat. This man 
had listened to the conversation between 
Steve and the conductor, and now, remov- 
ing a great meerschaum pipe from between 
his’ lips, he leaned toward the boy and 
said, “Hungry, sonny?” : 

Steve nodded, and the other went on: “If 
you ain’t goin’ to get nothin’ till the train 
reaches Buffalo, you’ll feel longer’n.a mo- 
doc’s horn. I’ve got a snack o’ grub in my 
grip here, and if you’ll have it, I'll give it 
to you.” P 

“You are very kind—” Steve began. 

“IT ain’t, neither,’”’ the. man ‘interrupted. 
*“’'Tain’t kindness to give away what you 
don’t want. I’ve had grub enough to satis- 
fy a Sioux after a buffler hunt, here!” and 
he jabbed his hand into his valise, bringing 
it forth laden with a fine ham sandwich, 
which he held across the aisle to the boy. 
“Take it, sonny,” he said, in his rough, 
good-natured voice. ‘“‘Take it. It'll do you 
good.”’ 

Steve accepted the proffered food thank- 
fully and ate it with a relish, while the big 
man sank back into his seat and bégan 
puffing at his pipe. 

The two men in the seat in front of 
young Larkin were still sitting up smoking, 
with their heads close together, talking in 
low, earnest tones.. To his ears came the 
hum of their voices mingled with the mo- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


notonous roar and clatter of the fast-mov- 
ing train. The man in the opposite seat be- 
gan to nod, his head falling fofward on his 
breast, from which attitude he was con- 
stantly recovering with a jerk that threat- 
ened to dislecate his neck. At length he 
became so far lost that he nearly fell from 
his seat, recovering his balance with so 
violent an effort that he became _  wide- 
awake. ‘‘Laffin’ at me?” he demanded, as 
he caught Steve’s smiling eyes. 

“Pretty near. You did look kind o’ funny, 
‘most breakin’ your neck there.” 

The big man laughed. “I s’pose I did,” 
he chuckled. “I’m an amusin’ old maver- 
ick, I reckon. I don’t want to go to sleep, 
and I hadn’t ought to, neither. But ca- 
voortin’ about in stock yards and on cars, 
is somethin’ I ain’t ust to, and I’m gettin’ 
mighty tired and wore out. I don’t s’pose 
there’s any danger nappin’ off a little, any- 
how, so here goes.” 

The ranchman, for such he seemed to 
be, lifted his valise from the floor to the 
seat beside him, and removing his wide hat, 
reclined against a great gray overcoat in 
the corner, whence soon came various puffs 
and snorts, finally settling down to a long, 
loud, peaceful snore. Steve watched him 
curiously, perhaps for want of something 
better to do, and suddenly became aware 
that the two men,.in the seat ahead were 
similarly occupied. Their conversation had 
relapsed into almost a whisper, but from 
their gestures and glances, he was almost 
certain they were talking of the sleeping 
man. 

He was vaguely uneasy. The man inust 
have had some reason for saying that he 
ought not to sleep, and then, too, he had 
spoken of the absence of danger—as if 
there could be any danger in the simple 
act of sleeping in a loaded passenger 
coach. Somehow, Steve thought, if there 
Was any danger, the key to the same lay 
in the valise, the handle of which was 
tightly gripped by the muscular fingers 
of the sleeper. The man had been kind to 
him, and he determined that if, by re- 
maining awake, he might help to ward off 
the danger, real or fancied, he would be 
only repaying his friend in kind. Alas for 
human resolves! The boy was young and 
healthy, and moreover, he was tired, and 
after an hour of the seemingly senseless 
vigil during which nothing happened, he, 
too, lulled by ‘the ceaseless click-clack of 
the car wheels, fell off into slumber. 

The voice of a trainman calling the name 
of a station, awoke the young sleeper, who 
for a moment imagined it his father’s stern 
call to get up. He opened his eyes for an 
instant. His friend across the aisle still 
slept. Neither could he discover any wide- 
awake persons in the car,.save the two in 
front, and they were talking—talking—talk- 
ing. The train was still moving, but its 
noise was so much diminished that Steve 
caught a few words. In an instant he was 
on the alert, lying back with closed eyes, 
drawing long regular breaths, but with ears 
strained to catch every word. 

“He sleeps well,’ said one of the men, 
throwing a glance toward the figure nestled 
against the gray coat, 

“Ought to,” said the other. ‘“Ain’t had 
his clo’es off in three nights.” 

‘“Hadn’t we better make a break for the 
swag right here, ’stead of waitin’ till we git 
to Buffalo?” 

“Naw! Town’s too small. Have us nabbed 
*fore we c’d stow it.” 

“Sure he’s got it in that grip?” 

“Sure! Seen the oilskin cover when he 
opened it, to give the kid that sandwich. 
Everything’s all O K. We'll be runnin’ in 
jes’ ’fore daylight, an’ then’s the time. You 
give him the sponge an’ I’ll collar the boo- 
dle. Wonder if there’s any place open here 
where we kin git a drink.” 

*“Shouldn’t wonder. Nothin’ like tryin’.”’ 

The train came to a full stop and the two 
men left the car. 

In an instant Steve was across the aisle, 
shaking the sleeping ranchman. “Wake 
up,”” he said, in a low tone. ‘‘Wake up! 
I’ve something to tell you.” 

A sonorous snore broke off midway and 
the man sat up, fully awake, his teft hand 
tightening on the handle of his grip, his 
right traveling with a quick gesture to- 
ward his hip pocket. There was a danger- 
ous gleam in his eve, but his voice was 
quiet enough when he said: ‘“You’ve got 
something to tell me, sonny? Well, let ’er 


“Have you got any—any ‘swag’ in your 
grip?” he stammered. 

For an instant the stranger’s keen eyes 
were fixed on the boy’s eager face, then he 
























































































gave a short laugh. “If you was a man,’ 
he said, “I’d probably give you some pic- 
turesque western language for stickin’ your 
horn into my biziness. But as yer nothin’ 


but a boy, I'll let you down easy. What is 
it to you, anyhow?” 
“It’s nothin’ to me,” Steve answered, 


speaking in low, rapid tones, “‘but I over- 
heard them two men who was settin’ in 
front of me lay a plan to sponge you, what- 
ever that might be, collar your satchel, with 
the swag in it, just as the train is slowin’ 
up fur Buffalo, and jump off.” 

The big man grew interested. ‘“How’d 
they know I had the swag in my grip?” he 
demanded. 

“One of the fellers said he seen it, 
wrapped up in a piece of oilskin, when you 
opened your grip to get me that sandwich.” 

The suspicious look on the man’s face 
gave way to one of frank admiration. 
“Young man.” he cried, “you’re a thor- 
oughbred. Where’s them two measly mo- 
docs now?” 

“Gone out to get a drink. They’re like- 
ly to come back any minute.” 

“All right. Now we’ll arrange an enter- 
tainment fur them fellers. Here, mister,” 
hailing the conductor from the end of the 
car, “come here. Is there another stop be- 
fore we git to Buffalo?” 


The conductor came forward. ‘Yes, sir,” 
he said. “Just one. Why?” 
“Oh, nothin’, only when you git there, 


jest telegraft ahead and have two police- 
men waitin’ in the deepo’, that’s all.’”’ 

The conductor hesitated, as if waiting for 
further information. ‘That’s all,” repeated 
the big man, noddine. 

“All right, sir,’’ responded the official, 
and he moved off. 

The big man turned to Steve. “I am old 
Guy Kent of Cotton Run ranch, Montana,” 


he said. ‘‘As we’re likely to be pardners in 
the comin’ circus, I’d like to know your 
handle.”’ 


“My name is Stephen Larkin.” 

“All right—Steve, fur short. 
shoot, Steve?” 

“A little.” 

“Good. Now, I’ve got an extra gun here, 
which you jest tuck in yer pocket where 
it’ll be handy. When we Sit. runnin’ into 
Buffalo, I be makin’ b’lieve sleep like a 
house afire. When that ’r’ galoot sticks his 
sponge under my nose, I'll wake up, sud- 
dint, an’ the circus’ll begin. Fur fear of 
accidents in the program, you jest poke this 
gun up under their off ear, will yeh?” and 
he handed Steve a handsome revolver. 

“Yes; sir.”’ 

Kent consulted his watch. 
here 30 minutes, an’ time’s up,” 
“Let’s git to poundin’ our ear.” 

Nearly every man in the smoker was 
sound asleep, and the conversation, carried 
on in low, cautious tones, had attracted no 
attention. Scarcely had Kent nestled down 
against the gray coat, and young Larkin 
composed himself in his corner, when the 
train began to move, and the two men came 
back to their seat, bringing to the nostrils 
of the boy behind a rank smell of liquor. 
Apparently their plans were now all ar- 
ranged, for they talked no more, but fix- 
ing themselves in comfortable positions, 
seemed to be sleeping. 

From beneath his low-drawn cap,. Steve 
looked across the aisle at Kent. What a 
consummate actor the man was! He lay 
there, the perfect semblance of restful re- 
pose, his broad chest rising and falling with 
long, peaceful respirations, while from his 
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“Train stops 
he said, 


half-open mouth came the long, regular 
cadence of a terrific snore. 
The train made another stop. One or 


two passengers came in, but none left the 
car, the new arrivals immediately compos- 
ing themselves to sleep. The young watch- 
er thought of the conductor telegraphing 
ahead for officers. They would be in wait- 
ing, undoubtedly, but what might not hap- 
pen before they appeared? His heart was 
beating painfully fast, and it was with 
difficulty that he restrained himself from 
leaping to his feet and tramping up and 
down the aisle. He threw frequent glances 
at the men ahead. They had turned a seat, 
and one of them was riding with his face 
tcward Kent. From beneath his drooping 
lids Steve could perceive the gleam of the 
man’s eyeballs,—cold, cruel, designing, 
watching the intended victim with a vig- 
ilance that knew no rest. 

The train sped on. A trainman put his 
head in the door and droned out, “‘Buf’lo nex’ 
st’n, all change!” Then all was still again 
except for the sound of snoring and the 
buzz and roar of the train. An hour 
passed with no change, then lights began 
to gleam at intervals along the track. Then 











came a long whistle from the engine, and 
the train began to slacken speed. Steve 
glanced at the men in front. They were 
standing now, and one of them was satu- 
rating a sponge with the contents of a 
small bottle. He looked across the aisle, 
where Guy Kent still seemingly slumbered, 
and dropping his hand into his pocket, 
gripped the handle of the revolver. The 
supreme moment had come! 

Like serpents the two men glided across 
the aisle and stopped beside their victim, 
while behind them, unperceived, the tall 
boy stood waiting for the test. The 
younger of the two, a slender, well-set-up 
fellow with a black beard and mustache, 
bent over Kent, while his companion, an 
older 1 heavier man, laid his hand on the 
handle of the valise to which the fingers 
of the sleeper still clung. 

Something happened then. Scarcely had 
i chloroform-laden sponge touched the 
victim’s nose, when he sprang into a sit- 
ting position, and his assailant found him- 
self gazing into the muzzle of a revolver. 
“‘Make one move,” said Kent, quietly, ‘“‘and 
Ill pump you full of lead.” 

For a moment, a striking tableau was 
enacted there—striking, yet with no wit- 
nesses save the participants, for the men 
in the car all still slept. The train was now 
running slowly, and time (for the robbers) 
becoming short. Suddenly the older man 
wrenched the valise from its owner’s grasp 
and turned to flee, only to find a tall, coun- 
trified-looking boy leveling a wicked-look- 
ing self-cocker at his head. 

“Don’t stir—’ the boy began. But his 
speech was there interrupted by a pistol 
shot, and the young robber’s right arm fell 
useless to his side, the pistol he had at- 
tempted to draw during the temporary di- 
version caused by his companion, falling 
with a clatter to the floor. 

“Told you so,” cried- Kent, pleasantly. 
“Hated to spile that good right arm 0’ 
your’n, but you hadn’t ought to moved. 
Reckon you ain’t acquainted with old Guy 
Kent, er you wouldn’t have b’en caught 
monkeyin’ with him. Don’t let that feller 
gic away from you, Steve. We kin use him 
in our business.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to git,” remarked Steve, 
laconically. 

Everybody was wide-awake now, and 
men came hurrying to look upon the un- 
usual spectacle. Among others came the 
conductor. ‘“‘What’s up here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Ain’t anything up, yet,” returned the 
cool voice of Kent, “but somethin’ ’ll be up, 
and all up, with this here whiskered son- 
of-a-gun, if he don’t keep on a-dancin’ to 
my music. Be you onto yer job, Steve?’ 

“You bet!” was the response. 

“Now, gentlemen,” the ranchman con- 
tinued, never for an instant removing his 
e = from his pistol barrel, “you all see 
this blummy who’s investigatin’ the busi- 
ness end of my gun? Well, him an’ the 
onsavory coyote who’s so dead in love with 
my young friend Larkin there, got it into 
their durned heads that they wanted my 
satchel,—come pretty near’ gittin’ it, too, 
as you’ll observe by lookin’ in t’other Wing 
of this circus. Fearin’ they might not suc- 
ceed with their nefaryous design, this 
thoughtful young seryphine held a sponge 
soaked in chloryform under my horn with 
the result as you see, ’ceptin’ that I het to 
wing him when he got kind 0’ obstropulous. 
Air we ’most to the deepo’, conductor’? 

“There now,’ was the answer, as the 
cars came to a stop. 

“Wa-al, send in them policemen. The 
first act of this circus is over.” 

The entrance of two stalwart policemen 
soon relieved Kent and young Larkin of 
their prisoners, who had maintained a stub- 
born silence all along. 

“Meet you at court at 10 o’clock,” sang 
out Kent, gayly. “That'll be the end of the 
circus, so far’s we’re concerned, but you’ll 
be apt to stay in the business some time 
yet. So long!” 

Steve breakfasted with Mr Kent that 
morning, and with him appeared at court 
against the would-be robbers. In “court the 
ranchman recognized the younger man as 
one he had seen about the stockyards in 
New York, where he had sold his cattle 
and received his pay in cash, which he 
had then and there wrapped in oilskin and 
put into his“ satchel. A conviction was 
easily secured, the prisoners receiving from 
the judge some good advice and a year each 
in the penitentiary at hard labor. 

Walking toward the depot, Kent turned 
to young Larkin. ‘“‘Where are you goin’, 
Steve?” he asked. «» 
The boy confessed that he did not know. 
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“Think you'd like to be a cow puncher?” 
was the next question. 

“Do you mean a cowboy?” Steve said. 

“That’s about the size of it. You’ve done 
me a mighty good turn and I like you first 
rate. If you think you’d like to live on 
the range, I’ll give you a job and use you 
pretty near white. What d’ye say?” 

As a result of this conversation, Mr Kent 
bought two tickets, and the boy who had 
been only the day before seemingly tied 
down to life on a rocky sidehill farm in York 
state, now found himself seated in the cars 
beside his employer, flying toward a strange 
new life on the boundless plains of the 
great weit. 

[To Be Continued.] 

Capping Poetry is suitable for an amuse- 
ment at supper or breakfast, when conver- 
sation languishes, and if one knows only 
one poem, one can cap a good many yerses. 
A line is repeated—“‘Hail to thee, blithe 
spirit.”- Some one else follows with a line 
beginning with the first letter of the last 
word, “Swing low, sweet chariot.” And so 
on, as long as you wish. A variation, for 
younger children, substitutes geographical 
namés, using only the last letter of each 
name to begin the next. For older people, 
try giving three words, beginning with the 
initials of a writer, a man in publig life, or 
people in one’s neighborhood, as agreed, the 
words to express some characteristic of the 
person, as nearly as may be. “Pure, beauti- 
ful spirit’ (Percy Bysshe Shelley) is an ex- 
ample.—[H. 

Love is more lasting than passion. The 
green leaves shade us more untiringly than 
the rosy bough.—[E. W. 


The Army of Health 


THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES 
INSIGNIFICANT COMPARED 
WITH THIS ONE. 


If all the people of the United. States, 
Canada and Great Britain who make daily 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets could be 
assembled together, it would make an army 
that would outnumber our army of one 
hundred thousand by at least five to one. 

Men and women who are broken down in 
health are only a part of the thotisands 
who use this popular preparation, the great. 
er number are people who are in fair 
health, but who know that the way 
to keep well is to keep the digestion 
perfect and use Stuart’s Tablets as regu- 
larly as meal time comes to insure good 
digestion and proper assimilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure 
and disease can find no foothold if the di- 
gestion is kept in good working order by 
the daily use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says: 
“Have used and recommended Stuart’s 
Tablets because there is nothing like them 
to keep the stomach right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes: “I wish everyone to know 
how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I suffered for a long time and did 
not know what ailed me. I lost flesh right 
along until one day I noticed an advertise- 
ment of these tablets and immediately 
bought a 50-cent box at the drug store. I 
am only on the second box and am gaining 
in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: 
“I was taken dizzy very suddenly during 
the hot weather of the past summer. After 
10 days of constant dizziness I went to our 
local physician, who said my liver was tor- 
pid and I had overheated my blood; he doc- 
tored me for two weeks without much im- 
provement; I finally thought of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long 
before for various bad feelings) and the 
first three tablets helped me. 

“They are easily the best all-around fam- 
ily medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart’s 
Tablets are mostly people in fairly good 
health, and who keep well by taking them 
regularly after meals. They contain no 
opiates, cocaine or any cathartic or inju- 
rious drugs, simply the natural peptones 
and digestives which every weak stomach 
lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everyWhere in United States,Can- 








ada and Great Britain, 
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EYESIGHT 
RESTORED 


Failing Eyesight, Cataracts or Blindness Cured 
without the use of the knife. 








Dr. W. O. Coffee, the noted eye specialist of Dea 
Moines, Iowa, has perfected a mild treatment by 
which anyone suffering from 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
blindness or any disease of 
the eyes can cure themselves 
at home. Judge George Ed- 
munds a leading attorney of 
SS Carthage, Ills., 79 years old, 






7” years old, had cataracts on 
th eyes and Dr. Coffce’s 
remedies restored her to per- 
W. O. Corrrz, M. D. fect eyesight. If you are 
afflicted with eye trouble write to Dr. oo 
and tell him all avout it. He will then tell yas 
what he can do. He will also send you Free of 
charge his 80 page book,*"The New System of Treat- 
Diseases of the Eye."’ It is full of interesting 
and valuable information. All cures are permanent. 
Write to-day for yourself or friend to 


w. O° COFFEE, M. D., 881 Good Block, Des Moines, la 








Are You Deaf?? 
All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-H ARING 
are now CURABLE by our new nrention: onl + ose born 
eaf are incurable, HEAD NOISES CEAS! k IMMED 

ribe your case. Examination and advice free. 
ou can cure yourself at ominal 
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YOUR PLANTS 
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Fun for Old and Young. 


A Ghost Party. 


WHITE RIBBON, 

If there is a haunted house available, 
utilize that. The result will be all the 
weirder. The writer attended one held in 
a brick house, disused and without doors 
and windows, that stood apart in a broad 
field and for years had been alleged to be 
the haunt of wraiths galore. Girls and 
boys alike dressed in character, sheeted 
from crown to toe, disguised even from 
members of their own families. 

At an assembly of this nature it is de- 
sirable to have numbers, of older men and 
women present, as, masquerading’ thus, 
there are in every community youths whose 
fun-loving propensities prompt them. to 
skip over the bounds of decorum, if un- 
bridled by the certain presence of someone 
to look after the proprieties. 

A bright moonlighted evening, with only 
the dimmest candles indoors, and a rank- 
grown garden in which to trail ghostly 
robes up and down and in and out, are in- 
dispensable, and old-fashioned games and 
disguised voices and gaits emphasize the 





fun. 

“Handkerchief” may be played sitting 
in a circle, shoulder to shoulder, to pre- 
vent the kerchiefs being thrown outside 
the ring. One stands in the middle and 
flings the cloth on someone,—his knee, his 
arm, or his head. If it is allowed to re- 
main there motionless, that person must 
give his seat to the thrower and take his 
place in the center. But all are on the 
watch for this emergency, and the kerchief 
is seized the instant it alights and flung 
to someone else, who catches it if he can 
and keeps it moving. Once in a while the 
thrower will try to hold it a moment on 
someone, but that is not rulable. It must 
leave his hand before it is touching an- 
other. Boisterous sport this, and apt to re- 
veal the players to one another, for dur- 
ing the excitement few, especially femi- 
nine players, can remember to feign tones 
while trying to keep that kKerchief from 
fluttering down on them. 

Next in natural selection comes ‘“‘Mock- 
ing Bird.” Lots are drawn to decide who 
shall regulate the mockery. The fortunate 
individual chooses’ some beast or bird to 
imitate and numbers the players. Then 
he bids No 1 to crow like a cock, bleat like 
a sheep or lamb, cluck like a hen, or neigh 
like a horse, No 1 tries it, with more or less 
success, and No 2 is told to do the same, 
and so on all around. Then some other 
creature is taken, till the players’ identi- 
ties are unveiled to one another, or some- 
one wearies of the test and cries ‘“Enough!”’ 

“Boaz and Ruth” is played by the com- 
pany standing in a circle, hand in hand, 
with a boy and a girl, Boaz and Ruth, in 
the center. Boaz is blindfolded—in_ this 
case he blinds himself, as it would be un- 
safe to permit another to come so near 
him—and Ruth trips lightly to a far part 
of the circle and calls in a feigned tone, 
“Boaz!” 

He pursues the sound, only to.hear it 
from an opposite direction, for Ruth is al- 
lowed the use of her eyes and dodges his 
outstretched arms. When at length he 
makes the capture, he must guess who she 
is, or she may take her place in the circle, 
and some other maid steps into the ring as 
Ruth. 

If he guesses’correctly, Ruth is out of the 
game altogether, and must take a back 
seat. Boaz, on the contrary, is given free 
use of his sight. Another girl takes Ruth’s 
place, blindfolded, while Boaz skips about 
the ring, enticing her in various directions, 
calling softly,*“Ruth.” If she catches him 
and guesses his identity, he goes to the wall 
—is out of all games for that evening—and 
a second Boaz steps in. 

Break up early. From 8 to 10 is long 
enough for a frolic of this kind. 





A Curious Experiment. 


H, H. LYON, 





A curious little experiment is done by 
means of a common spool and a card. 
Thrust a pin through the middle of the 
eard and set a common-sspool down over 
the pin as it projects point upward from a 
eard lying on the table. Now commence to 
blow down through the hole in the spool, 
and while blowing, cautiously lift the spool, 
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The card will follow, and will continue in 
close proximity to. the spool as long as you 
continue to blow through the spool. This 
seems a paradox. You blow hard against 
a card, and the harder you blow the closer 
it sticks. You. probably do not: believe it, 
but just try it and see. 

You virtually blow away so much of the 
air from the top side of the card that the 
air on the other side holds.the card quite 
close to the spool. It is the rapidly mov- 
ing. air as you blow it through the spool, 
that causes it to carry along other parti- 
cles, and so lessen the amount of air above 
the card, and consequently its pressure. 
Air is slightly viscid, and the particles 
“stick” just a little. 

If I.am not mistaken, I saw an illustra- 
tion. of this principle a few days ago,..when 
the roof on the south side of a barn was 
partly carried away by a very strong north 
wind. The strong wind blowing over the 
top of the barn, carried along so much of 
the air particles that were above the south 
roof as to allow the pressure of the air 
within the barn to raise a portion of the 
roof. That portion was then caught by the 
wind and carried over into the lot below. 
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An Insect Affair. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





This entertainment was given by an en- 
thusiastic collector of insects, of whose 
treasures the chief was a large cabinet full 
of specimens of these small beings. 

The invitations were cut in the form of 
a butterfly, and in them each guest was 
given the name of some insect, which in- 
sect he or she was to represent during the 
evening. A quotation from some _ well- 
known author was to be brought by the 
guest, and it must be about the insect which 
he represented. 

The parlors were adorned with huge in- 
sects of many varieties, some known, some 
unguessed of before in the wildest dreams 
of the “insectologist.”” These were formed 
of tissue, as were also the fearful and won- 
derful representations of insects which the 
hostess fastened to the hair of each maid- 
en and the coat lapel of each man among 
her “victims,” as one of the boys styled 
them. This insect was supposed to repre- 
sent the insect whose name had been given 
that particular guest. On peril of forfeit was 
any guest to address another as anything 
other ‘than Mr Spider, Miss Fly, etc, during 
the entire evening. 

Each guest placed in a tray on the table 
his slip of paper bearing the required quo- 
tation, and while the hostess was making 
her guests welcome and breaking the ice 
with her funny speeches to each, her help- 
ful brother was busy. copying the selec- 
tions, transcribing them on a large black- 
board borrowed from the family next door, 
who hada host of little folk. He left out 
all names of insects and put no clue to the 
source whence they were derived. 

This blackboard was brought in and 
placed on a table against the wall, where 
all might easily see it, then the guests were 
furnished with pencil and paper and _ re- 
quired to finish the quotation by writing in 
the printed insect name and telling the au- 
thor of each quotation. Some of the mis- 
takes were most comical, the reckless guess- 
ers at times puiting in the wildest sort of 
names in their frantic endeavor to hit the 
correct insect. No one list was perfect, the 
best having three mistakes in authors and 
two as to insects. This fortunate person 
was given as prize a pretty stickpin with 
a jeweled butterfly for the head. 

A very taking little lecture on insects was 
given by the hostess, and as it lasted but 
five minutes, no one grew tired. Then half 
an hour was spent-in looking over the speci- 
mens in the cabinet, the bits of talk by the 
hostess and her brother, telling how some 
of the rarest varieties. were procured, prov- 
ing of great interest to all. 

Then a little story was read by one of 
the guests, in which insects were the ac- 
tors. This was illustrated as read by the 
artist of the crowd. who wielded chalk with 
dexterity, and his absurd, clever fun, as 
he pictured out the trials cf the various 
ants, dragon flies, etc, kept the company 
laughing for the half-hour spent thugs. 

The simple supper of cakes and cream 
Was served on a butterfly adorned table 
and each guest found at his place a tiny 
booklet, containing a bit of rhyme to fit the 
insect he was supposed to be. 

After redeeming the forfeits,. of which 
there were quite a number, the guésts de- 
parted, and one waggish fellow was. heard 
to remark to his hostess, “It was great fun 


beng a devil’s-darning-needle, ahd I’m sorry 
to resign.” 

Below are given just a few of the quota- 
tions used in the guessing . contest. Any 
good book of quotations will help you out, 
if you want to give such an entertainment. 
I would suggest if the party is given 
in the country, where it is not easy to’ get 
access to a good liibrary that the hostess 
furnish the list herself. I have experienced 
@ great deal of the inevitabe annoyance of 
trying to hunt up some~ special subject, 
without a chance at a library, and you 
know yourself how hard it is: to hunt 
jthrough a dozen valumes or more when 
wanting some extract upon a special. sub- 
ject. 

“Glancing like a dragon fly 
In summer suits, andgsilks of holiday.” 
([Tennyson, 
“The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great) 
As when a giant dies.’’ 
[Shakespeare. 
. “Men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 
(Shakespeare. 
“The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gans to pale his ineffectual fire.”’ 
[Shakespeare. 
“To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 
[Young. 
“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 


(Watt. 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 





With this issne we begin a new year in our puzzle de- 
partment. We shall try to make this year better than’ 
ever before. In order to do this you must do your part. 
If you cannot answer all the puzzles, do not let that dis- 


ccurage you; send in your answers; you may et a prize. 
The Puzzle Editor will be very glad to help cuene’ whe 
will write to him inclosing stamp for reply. r 

For our January contest, we shall give the usual num- 
ber of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 15 most perfect lists 
of answers. The first prize will be $2 in cash, and the 


other 14 will be good ones. As usual, the contest will be 
governed by the following simple 
RULES. 
No two sets of answers will be s 
pe. %, ill be allowed from the same 
No two answers will be allowed to the same question,— 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or that, for 
4 you do, the — fo  - question will be thrown out. 
miss word w also t 7 
4, miewpelied so throw out the answer in 
u answers may be sent in together 10 days after th 
receipt of the last paper in January. This will save you 
going to the postoflice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 
_We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week, but only for the most complete sets of 
ak i to »~ whole ew list. , 
ebster’s Internationa ictionary wi i i 
al ae nary will be authority in 
FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
1, Anagram (one word)— 
1 O A CLUN DATE. 
2. Drop Letter— 
—R—N—P—R—A—I-N. 
um | at pemniieies English statesman was born in 
4. Square Word—1, To incite; 2, to divides 3, a plant 
srowae in wet places; 4, a Greek or Latin proper name. 
5. ithmetical—If to a certain number I add 8, divide 
by 3, multiply by 12, take away 3, divide by 3, take away 
2. add 12, divide by 7 and have three times the original 
number left, what is the original number? 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES. 


1CH IP 
HOLE 
I LLs 
> BS Ff 
2—Equivalence. 
3--Charity vaunteth not itself. 
4—Brag, garb. 
5—Pacific ocean: 
6éA BELARD 
GUENEAU 
NAUM ANN 
EDMUNDS 
LEGGEtTT 
LEBRIxXA 
OBE RL N 


7—Incommensurableness. 
8—Fundamental. 
9—Incarnification. 
= 


735 


4070 
2492 
5698 


5OR290 
1l—There were several answers to this puzzle that wera 
correct. o's Editor had 


NO N 

12— Housekeepers. 

13—Give me liberty or give me death. 

14—My acquaintances are estranged from me. 

15—Dematerialize. 

é—Mammaliferous. ' 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 

M. E. Baker, Mass; A. F. Holt, D C; C. W. Jenks, 
Mass; Peter M. McLean, N 8} Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
8. P.. Shull, .Ohio; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; E. W.. Lane, 
N H; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; M. B. oodford, Ct; H. 
B. Jordan, N Y: A. I. ©. Black, Minn; Edwin Johnson, 
Mass; Jo Mullins, Mo; Mrs G. O. Lowell, & 








The Good Cook. 
New Apple Recipes. 


E, M, LUCAS, 





Boiled Apple Pudding: Make a crust as 
for biscuits, line a mold with it and fill the 
center with apples, pared and quartered, 
and sweetened and spiced to taste. Draw 
the crust over the top and boil in a pot 
of water. The pudding may be boiled in a 
cloth, but it is not so light and often be- 
comes soggy. Serve with a sauce or cream 
and sugar. 

Apple Snowballs: Boil some rice and milk 
until tender. Pare and core some apples, put 
a quantity of sugar in the hole where the 
core was punched out. Put some rice 
around the apples, pressing it smoothly, 
tie each ball separately in a cloth. Boil or 
steam until the apples are tender. Remove 
the cloths and serve with sauce or cream. 

Sauce for Above: A very delicate pud- 
ding sauce, made without butter, is to scald 
a pint of milk, adding to it 1 cup sugar 
that has been beaten thoroughly with the 
yolks of 2 eggs. When the sauce is thick, 
take it from the fire, allow to cool a few 
minutes, and add the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff foam, and flavoring. Beat 
the sauce until it looks foamy, when send 
to the table. The flavor may. be varied 
by adding vanilla, rose, lemon or almond 
extract. Or 1 tablespoon grated chocolate, 
melted over boiling water, may be added, 
or a few spoonfuls currant or raspberry 
jelly give a nice flavor, or nutmeg or cin- 
namon may be used. 

Apple Bread: The apples are pared and 
cut into quarters, removing the cores, and 
are stewed in water until very soft. This 
pulp, when warm, is beatén with the flour, 
yeast and salt. The usual quantity of 
yeast is employed as in making ordinary 
bread, and the apples and flour are used 
in the proportion of one of the former to 
two of the latter. The process is the same 
as in making any bread, the apple pulp be- 
ing used in lieu of water. A very little 
sugar may be added, but is not necessary. 
This bread is very wholesome and pleasant. 

Apple Batter Pudding: Beat 2 eggs with 
1 cup sugar, add alternately % cup milk 
and 2 cups flour in which is sifted 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, lastly add 1 large 
tablespoon melted butter. Pour . into a 
shallow baking dish, well buttered, and stir 
in lightly a pint of sliced apples. Bake for 
half an hour in a moderately hot oven. 
Serve with cream and sugar, or with a hard 
sauce made of butter and sugar creamed 
together. 





Different Ways for Pork, 


M. EFFIE KNAPP. 





Fried: Anyone who cares for dainty 
food should never cook salt pork in any 
way until it is thoroughly freshened. To 
fry salt pork, slice rather thin and lay. in 
cold water over night, if for breakfast, and 
if in a hurry, put in a saucepan of cold 
water and bring to a boil. Take from the 
water and wipe dry. Make a batter of 1 
egg, % teacup sweet milk, a pinch of salt 
and flour to make a stiff batter. Dip each 
piece of meat in the batter and lay in a 
slightly greased spider. Fry slowly, and 
by the time the batter is browned the meat 
will be done. 

Boiled: To boil pork, put on in cold 
water and as soon as it reaches the boil- 
ing point, remove to fresh boiling water. 
Boil until easily pierced with a fork. If a 
boiled dinner is liked, turnips may be put 
in after the meat has cooked an hour, and 
in 15 or 20 minutes add potatoes, 

Broiled Pork Cutlets: Cut the cutlets 
from a delicate loin of pork, bone and trim 
and cut away the greater portion of the 
fat. Place the gridiron on the fire. When 
hot, lay the chops on and broil 15 minutes. 
Dish them, sprinkle over them a little salt 
and pepper and serve with tomato sauce 
or pickled cucumbers, a few of which 
i be laid around the dish as a gar- 
nish, 

Pork Cutlets Breaded: Make a dressing 
as follows: One egg beaten thoroughly, % 
teaspoon sage (pounded), pepper and salt. 
Dip the cutlets in dressing, roll in cracker 
dust and fry slowly until thoroughly done. 
Serve with mashed potatoes or tomatoes. 

Roast ‘Sparerib: Put the sparerib into a 
hot oven. Put 1 cup salted hot water into 
the baking pan and baste often. Remove 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


to a hot platter, turn off the drippings, add 
1 cup hot water to the baking pan, let boil 
up, thicken with browned flour, season to 
taste, add 1 teaspoon finely chopped cucum- 
ber pickle and serve. Turn the sparerib 
once in baking, that both sides may be 
browned. Powdered sage may be sprinkled 
over the sparerib before putting in the 
oven and is considered an improvement by 
many. Sparerib may be baked with a 
dressing. Break the ribs across the middle 
so they will fold, lay forcemeat or dress- 
ing on one-half and fold over. Serve with 
stewed apple sauce. 

Pork Cake: One pound fat salt pork 
chopped very fine, 1 pt boiling water poured 
over the pork, 1 cup molasses, 2 cups brown 
sugar, 2 teaspoons soda, 1 lb raisins, 1 lb 
currants, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % Ib cloves. 


Crackers. 


8s. E. W. 








Common Crackers: The white of an egg, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 teacup sweet milk, 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Mix very stiff 
with flour, beat well, roll thin and bake. 

Egg Crackers: Half a pint sweet milk, 6 
eggs, 6 tablespoons butter, flour to make a 
stiff dough. Beat half an hour, roll thin, 
bake quickly. 

Soda Crackers: One quart flour, 1 table- 
spoon butter, % teaspoon salt. Make a 
stiff paste with fresh buttermilk, beat until 
very light, roll thin, cut in squares, prick 
with a fork and bake in a quick oven. 

French Crackers: A pound and a half of 
flour, 1 lb sugar, % lb butter, the whites of 
5 eggs. Mix stiff, roll thin, prick with a 
fork and bake in a very hot oven. 





Mexican Frijole (Fre-hol-ya) Soup. 


BARBARA R. GARVER, 





Pick over and well wash 1 pt haricot or 
brown beans, put into cold water to cook; 
after boiling slowly for 10 minutes, drop 
in a piece of soda about as large as one of 
the beans and allow to boil five minutes 
more. Turn into a colander and pour cold 
water over until the soda water is well 
rinsed off. Put back into the kettle, put 
on-more cold water and let boil for an 
hour. Put in some bits of fresh pork, slice 
a good sized onion thin, put in and let 
boil until the beans drop to pieces. Season 
with salt, a dash of cayenne pepper and 
thin with a pint of cream or rich milk. 
When done it should be of the consistency 
of thick gruel. Serve with bread sticks or 
crackers. If pork is not liked, put in butter 
size of walnut with the milk. This takes 
abcut two and a half hours to cook. The 
recipe as given is for a family of six. Try it. 





Without Eggs. 


ELIZA BRADISH, 





White Cake: One cup sugar, good %4 cup 
butter, cream together, add 1 cup sweet 
milk, 1 teaspoon flavoring, 2 cups flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder sifted through the 
flour three times. This rule will make a 
nice cream pie. Bake the mixture in Wash- 
ington pie plates. When cold, lay between 
and on top whipped cream. 

Fruit Cake: One-half cup white sugar, 
scant % cup butter, % cup molasses, 1 tea- 
spoon soda stirred in molasses to foam, % 
teaspoon each of clove, nutmeg and cin- 
namon, 1 cup stoned chopped raisins, % cup 
currants, % cup citron (flour the fruit), 
2% cups flour, 1 cup sour milk. Bake slow. 

Ribbon Cake: Bake the white and fruit 
cake mixture in long tins. When done, lay 
together with jelly and you will have a 


- nice ribbon cake almost equal to the one 


made with eggs. 


Ribbon Cake—Here is a recipe which 


makes a lovely cake for tea. Take 2 cups 
sugar, 3 eggs, 2-3 cup butter, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon saleratus dis- 
solved in the milk, add a little salt and 
flavor with lemon or almond. Put half the 
above in two square or oblong pans. To 
the remainder add 1 teaspoon molasses, 1 
large cup raisins stoned and chopped, % 
Ib citron sliced, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % 
teaspoon each cloves and allspice, grate 
on a little nutmeg and add 1 spoon fiour. 
Put into two pans, same as the above. 
Place the sheets together while warm, with 
a little jelly between. Part of the light- 





colored with lemon and ‘part with straw- 
berry make a very pretty appearance with 
the dark.—[Karol Adams. 


Eggless Pumpkin Pie—Mrs Patterson is 
making some pumpkin pies without eggs. 
I thought it would be “cruelty to animals” 
to withhold the recipe from the readers at 
the time of year when the eggs are a minus 
quantity. Prepare the pumpkin as ordina- 
rily,—l qt pumpkin, 2 qts milk, season to 
taste with cinnamon and ginger, and a pint 
or more of sugar, put the whole in an oat- 
meal cooker, or lacking that, in a 10-lb lard 
pail, set in a kettle of boiling water, let 
boil and stir five minutes. Then stir in 5 
tablespoons cornstarch,—more, if wanted 
thicker. Let stand till cool and put in 
ready baked shells. Serve, and you will not 
miss the eggs.—[J. R. Patterson. 





Ham Toast—Remove the fat from some 


slices of cold boiled ham, chop fine. Put 
2 tablespoons butter into a saucepan on 
the stove, add the chopped ham and % tea- 
cup sweet cream. Season with salt and 
pepper, and when hot, remove from the 
stove and stir in quickly 3 beaten eggs. 
Pour the mixture over thin slices of toast 
and serve at once.—[M. E. K. 





Boiled Codfish, as it is called, should 


never be boiled. Put it into cold water and 
let it stand on the back of range, where 
it will scald. Even then look out and not 
scald too much. At dinner-time take the 
water from the fish and boil your potatoes 
in it. Have some beets cooked the same 
day. When done, chop them and put on a 
wetting of vinegar, then a dressing of but- 
ter gravy, such as you make for your fish. 
Butter gravy: A generous lump of butter 
and 1 tablespoon flour combined. Pour on 
boiling water and cook until thick. Add 
salt if needed.—[J. M. Cooley. 





Sliced Lemon Pie—Slice 2 lemons, remov- 
ing the seeds. Make a syrup of sugar and 
water (1 pt is sufficient for 2 pies), and into 
it drop the sliced lemon. Boil for half an 
hour and then thicken with 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch dissolved in a little cold water. 
Remove from the fire, and when cool add 
% cup milk and 2 eggs beaten separately. 
Bake with two crusts._[L. M. 





Sunday Cakes—One-half pint milk, 1 egg, 
1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, flour to thicken 
like doughnuts. Roll very thin, and slash 
twice with a knife in the middle. Fry in 
very hot fat.—[Helen M. Richardson. 





Runaway Cakes—Some one asked for the 
recipe for “runaway cakes” a long time ago, 
but no one has responded. I have the rec- 
ipe taken from this paper several years ago, 
which is as follows: One pint of St Louis 
flour, % pt sweet milk, 2 tablespoons melt- 
ed butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg, a 
pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, % 
teaspoon soda. Have your pan hot and 
bake in quick oven. Makes a scant dozen. 
[Cousin Kate. 


Molasses Layer Cake—One cup molasses, 


% cup sugar, 2 eggs, 4 tablespoons butter, 
1 teaspoon each cloves and cinnamon, 1 
teaspoon soda, % cup buttermilk, 2 cups 
fiour. Frosting for putting together: Of 
sugar 1% cups, a scant % cup water; boil 
until it waxes in water. Beat the white of 
1 egg to a stiff froth, add 1 cup chopped 
raisins. When sugar is ready, peur slowly 
in the egg and raisins, beating briskly 
while pouring in.—[Sunbeam, ° 





Old-Fashioned Cookies—One cup molas- 
ses, 1 cup sugar, 1 scant cup shortening, 
either beef or sausage fat, 1 even spoon salt, 
2 rounded spoons ginger, 1 heaping: spoon 
soda, and 1 cup hot water. Stir the sugar, 
molasses and soda together until they foam, 
then add the hot water and the shortening, 
which may be melted, if so desired. Stir 
the salt and ginger into a portion of the 
flour, and add to the above. Mix as soft as 
possible. If mixed the day before, the 
dough rolls better, especially in summer. | 
Roll moderately thick, mark with a crimp- 
ed rolling pin, and cut into oblong squares. 
Bake in iron pans in a hot oven. Crisp thin | 
cookies may be made from the same dough, 
by mixing in more flour and rolling very 
thin. These last should be cut with a 
round cooky cutter.—[Helen M. R 























































































































“Women and Geese.” 
LITERATUS RURIS, 





Yankee Schoolma’am, I have just returned 
from a school meeting, where every man in 
the district was to be found all ready and 
eager to vote to tax themselves to the ut- 
termost, to give to their children or their 
neighbors’ children the advantages that 
were denied them in their own childhood. 
The meeting was called at the instance of 
a man who could not read or write, but 
who was so enthusiastic that he did not 
want to wait to have the necessary legal 
steps taken to form our territory into a 
district, before he could contribute toward 
a schoolhouse. Now at this meeting there 
was not a lady present. Why? Merely 
because the day was rainy, the roads were 
muddy and they thought that their senti- 
ments were so well represented by their 
male friends that it did not seem worth 
their while to expose thernselves to the 
elements. Or, in other words, the women 
of this district will be taxed, without their 
voices in the matter, because they did not 
care to risk their health by attending 
schogl meeting. 

I have lived in two states where women 
had the right to vote on all questions and 
have a personal acquaintance with the oth- 
er two. Wyoming has been a territory and 
a state for 32 years, and outside of a few 
towns along the railroads, there is not a 
rod of decent road in the state, not a school- 
house, or a bridge over a creek. In Col- 
orado women were very eager for the bal- 
lot. But they found to their sorrow, es- 
pecially in Denver, that the ballot was 
given to the women of the demi monde. 

1 do not doubt for a moment that the 
time is not far distant when all the states 
will give the ballot to women, but I do 
not look for any change for the better in 
the” laws (that would not have happened 
in any case), and I do not anticipate any 
marked benefit to the states, the country, 
politics, society or the women themselves. 
For women will not do any better for each 
other than men will do for them as a re- 
sult of the women’s influence. ‘Taxation 
without representation” does not exist, con- 
sequently that phrase is no argument. For 
it is impossible that even Yankee School- 
ma’am should not have some one “gentle- 
man friend’ who regards her opinions as 
worthy of consideration. 

The best argument in favor of the ballot 
for women is that women want it (if they 
do). For if they, by hook or crook, can 
persuade the men that they want the bal- 
lot, there will be very few men who will 
have the hardihood to vote against it, no 
matter what their private sentiments may 
be. But after being enfranchised, the next 
important step is to make a woman vote 
if “it is not convenient for her to do so.” 
For “women and geese will remain law- 
less” to the end of time. 





Husband’s Mother. 


HOWARD’S WIFE. 





I would like to put in my oar and row 
down the stream in defense of a trim little 
woman my husband calls mother. I add 
my experience in married life to the other 
side of the story, hoping it may aid some 
young girl contemplating marriage. When 
I married I entered a family already con- 
taining two sons’ wives. Everything was 
perfect harmony. The magnet was hus- 
band’s mother. I was raised in a devoted 
family and taught that quarreling was be- 
low the level of nice people, and wicked in 
the sight of God. I did not enter my hus- 
band’s family with a disposition to ever 
be on the alert to catch a spark with which 
to kindle a fire and keep it burning so high 
that all friendship must cease, but rather, 
my ambition was to win my way in their 
hearts and become a bright link in that 
circle formed, rather than a rusty, creak- 
ing one laid one side, for which “‘‘husband’s 
mother’ and sons’ wives had no use. My 
prayer was that I might so conduct my- 
self as to win my way in their estimation, 
until they thoroughly knew me to be a 
lady and worthy the name of “‘daughter-in- 
law.”’ 

The result is that they are very dear to 
me now. In striving to gain a warm place 
in their hearts I find my love and respect 
for them grows deeper and deeper, espe- 
cially my dear mother-in-law. In sorrow 
and in nain she is the ministering angel, 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


ready to face danger or death for the chil- 
dren and our little ones. 

Girls, adopt the golden rule and if you 
try to do right, in your married life, in 
nine cases out of 10 you will never have a 
friend so gentle and sure as husband’s 
mother. I hope others will come out on 
this side of the topic, as so much has been 
said on the other. Men can no more help 
having a mother than a woman can, and 
oftentimes they are far superior in intel- 
lect and culture to the wives’ mothers, 
whom the husband never picks to pieces. 
The key to our husbands’ hearts is our tie 
of friendship with his people, which are 
ours after marriage. 


Hour with Old Friends. 


INCO G. NITO. 








Well, Tablers, I haVe just run in for a 
little chat. I have been very busy with 
my school work and do not often find time 
to sit at the Table. I go home once a 
month, and the first thing I do is to make 
a search for the back numbers of our be- 
loved paper. Having gathered them to- 
gether, I sit down for a pleasant hour with 
old friends. I want to thank the ones that 
gave me such good advice. But I was 
boarding with a lady who was very “par- 
ticular,” and therefore would not have been 
allowed to take the child to my room had 
I wished to do so. 

Miss Idal, do you really mean to say that 
a woman is an “idiot’’ simply because she 
does not wish to vote? I, too, love those 
noble women who have done so much for 
our country; but do you think they would 
agree with you in your verdict? Indeed, I 
ean hardly imagine the gentle Clara Bar- 
ton or Frances Willard calling any woman 
an idiot. And then we cannot all be Clara 
Bartons or Frances Willards. Say, boys, 
won’t it be great when the men have to 
stay at home to mind the baby while their 
better (or worse) half goes out lecturing? 
You men folk must not complain if yvu 
have to walk the floor till midnight to keep 
the young hopeful quiet. You must be 
dressed ready for tea, and if ‘‘she’’ causes 
that unlucky meal to wait an hour or two, 
just put on your best smile and keep mum. 
Also, you need not worry if “‘she’’ comes 
slipping in at any hour of the night, for 
she carries the night key now. Turn about 
is fair play, you know. Yes, indeed, it will 
be just too perfectly lovely for anything 
when ‘‘we” ladies hold the reins. 

Did any of the Tablers ever try to eat 
fried potatoes with cream and sugar? My 
cousin tried it once, but he could not eat 
them. He was spending the night in a dis- 
tant city and went to the hotel for his sup- 
per. Seeing a dish of oatmeal by his plate, 
he called for sugar and cream. After using 
a liberal supply of both, he found that the 
supposed oatmeal was nothing more nor 
less than potatoes that had been fried in 
meal. When he saw his mistake he told 
the waiter that he did not like fried po- 
tatoes, but thought perhaps they would be 
good with sugar and cream. I wish some of 
the Tablers would try them and report at 
the Table whether it improves them any. 





Lively Discussion. 





Clean for Once—Churnetta, I don’t be- 


lieve you could give me many points on 
scrubbing. I live in the country near a 
schoolhouse. The school trustees -vanted 
said house cleaned inside, so I and two 
neighbor girls undertook the job, more for 
the fun we thought we would have than 
for the pay there was init. We built a fire 
out in the yard and put on an iron kettle 
to heat the water in. Then we thought we 
would black the stove while the water got 
hot. And such a time as we had with that 
stove. The blacking wouldn’t shine at first, 
and then we had to get on a great big step- 
ladder to black the stovepipe. By that time 
the water was hot, and we commenced on 
the windows. Tnere were six large cnes and 
a small cne over the door. The other girls 
washed them inside and I took the step- 
ladder and washed them on the outside. 
You wouldn’t imagine the amount of rags 
it took. We had brought the kettle in a 
buggy, so one of the girls and myself took 
the pony and buggy and went over to my 
house after more cloths. We made a quick 
trip, but wnen we got almost to the school- 
house we met our other friend, looking as 
if she was almost frightened to death. We 
found out that a band of traveling horse 
traders nad gone nast the schoolhouse (it 
stands by the public road) and she had run 





away. When we got back to the house, 
Lucy (the girl who had gone with me) said 
to her sister, ‘“‘Why, Elsie, what made you 
go away and leave that kettle? Those men 
might have stolen it!’”” That remark struck 
my funny bone. We then began washing 
windows again. At noon we ate our din- 
ner and then began on the windows again. 
Two o’clock found us with that floor yet to 
scrub. We had but two brooms to work 
with and one of them was almost useless, 
but we were determined to scrub that floor, 
s0 we poured on the water and started. 
Such a floor as that was! The more we 
worked the muddier it got. We went over 
it four times and by that time it was half- 
past 4 o’clock, and we had to leave. We 
built a fire in the stove and opened part 
of the windows, so it would dry, and then 
left, but that floor was clean for once. Key- 
stone Girl, I admire your grit. I expect. to 
be a school teacher in the near future and 
it is my ambition to go to college.—[Evelyn. 





Normal Graduates—A Pedagog, would 
like to shake hands with you. I am anoth- 
er Normalite and was glad to read letters 
from other members of the “‘profession.”’ I, 
too, think a normal education counts, but 
one also needs tact, energy and*love for the 
work to make teaching a success. A nor- 
mal graduate may be a failure as a teach- 
er, while others that are not such gradu- 
ates may be very’ successful. M. M. T., 
aren’t you going to write about the clubs 
and societies which you found beneficial? 
{ see various comments on corresponding 
with strangers. I have belonged to a let- 
ter circle for nearly two years.and have 
received helpful and entertaining letters 
from different members. I think one can 
soon form an opinion of the character of 
the writer.—[Dorothy. 

Looks Don’t Tell—I, for one, believe in 
dressing well if you can, but how often you 
find that where a person does dress a little 
bit stylishly, others will make fun of him. 
Some people who dress so fine, and feel as 
fine as their dress, and will not speak to 
some one who looks rather plain, deserves 
a “calling down.” It isn’t the looks that 
tell. A Knight of the Blue Ribbon, you 
must be rather mischievous, judging by 
what you write. I have uever seen a frog 
at school, but have seen a mouse several 
times, and once the teacher was so fright- 
ened that she jumped up onto the desk 
and stayed there, while we killed the poor 
little mouse. Miss Idal, do you intend to 
be an old maid? One thing about it, you 
can go and come when you wish, and have 
only yourself to support. Your cousin must 
be excellent company, as I would a great 
deal rather that someone else did the talk- 
ing, while I did the listening. As to fish- 
ing, I never caught but one fish in my life. 
Besides, I would rather stay at home and 
read a good book than fish. Teddy Lee, be 
sure and send those snap-shots you men- 
tioned. Hyacinth, don’t féel so bad about 
your photo being printed, as all were glad 
to see it—[{Golden Rays. 


Pleased—I have been a reader of this 
journal for the past six months, and I like 
it very well. But the Y F Table and Talk 
Around the Table have pleased and delight- 
ed me more than any other part, for I 
think the letters of the various members 
are quite amusing or entertaining, and 
their perusal is often good to “drive dull 
care away,” and I would like very much 
through the medium of the pen, to express 
my appreciation. I was born and raised 
“back east,” as they say here, but have re- 
sided in the Golden state a niimber of 
years. This is my first attempt, and if I 
meet with a welcome, by seeing it in print, 
I will drop in sometime and stay 
longer.—[San Joaquin. 


arain 


Spirited Disputes—We have taken this 
paper for two years and like it very much 
indeed. I do like Talk Around the Table 
so much! It’s just as though everybody was 
joining more or less in some quite spirited 
disputes, sometimes, and I am just trem- 
bling with fear for two reasons. One is 
because “‘the horrid monster’? may snatch 
my letter, if he is not now full; the other 
reason is, the Tablers may tear my poor 
little opinions to pieces. But I should like 
to say that Mother-in-law and Daughter- 
in-law do not understand each other—at 
least, so it seems to me. Surely, Mother- 
in-law is at heart kind and motherly, 
whether her appearance warrants one to 
think so or not, and Daughter-in-law, also. 
Perhaps both are craving for sympathy and 














































TALK 


love, and pride hinders them showing each 
other that it is so. I have had a mother- 
in-law and I know at heart she was good, 
though she really was a most trying per- 
son. But after all, before she died she re- 
paid me for all my forbearance by saying, 
“No matter how mean and ugly I have 
been, you have always been good to me.” 
It cost me some patience and many tears, 
but I can look back and see I did my duty 
to her and also that she understood. No 
doubt she had trials of which I knew noth- 
ing, and trials make us either sour or 
sweet. I believe our “inner sides” much 
purer and brighter than our outside. At 
least, I always manage to put the worst 
foot foremost.—[Yma. 


‘“‘Wickedest Game!’’"—The boys of the 


Holland Patent high school have learned a 
lesson that they will not soon forget. On 


Tuesday, Dec 4, one of the students, a 
young man 17 years old, by the name of 
George Frame, was run over by a train 


and almost instantly killed. He had been 
trying to “catch on” and ride to the milk 
station, 20 rods away. The friend that was 
with him was so overcome by the horrible 
scene, that he ran in terror to the high 
school building, where he fell to the floor 
in a dead faint, and was removed to his 
home. It is now a week later and he does 
not realize yet what has occurred. The poor 
mother has been prostrated since, while the 
father is heartbroken. In fact, the whole 
vicinity seems to be paralyzed. I write this 
sad incident to the Table, trusting that 
it may be a warning and put a stop to the 
dangerous practice of jumping on to mov- 
ing trains. But I believe I had about as 
soon a boy of mine would take his 
chances with a moving train as in a foot- 
ball game. It seems to me that is the 
wickedest, most heathen game that was 
ever introduced into this country.—[A Sub- 
scriber. 


The Rights of Others—Of the science and 
art of photography—how it illustrates the 
periodicals of to-day. What a factor in 
education to the right conception of his- 
tory, geography and of human nature! And 





how much better we understand men and 
their motives as we read. when we see 
their portraits! Again, wwe wish to be 


close students enough to know, through the 
facial expression, the true character within. 
Of two magazine articles of men _ talked 
about (with portraits), one is Cecil Rhodes 
of South African fame, with his expression 
of keen penetration,—looking on men as so 
much material to further his ambition and 
greed. In contrast with the above is. the 
portrait of the man who took the Christ 
character in the passion play at Cberam- 
mergau, South Germany. Although acting 
a part, his portrait plainly bespeaks rever- 
ence, meekness and singleness of purpose, 
as well as imitation. Between the _ two, 
which one is the true gentleman? And how 
can One be a gentleman who does not re- 
gard the rights of others equally with his 
own ?—[Rancher. 





“Too Far’’—Chatterbox’s letter was very 
Jjnteresting, but I think that she is going too 
far. If you start so early to be a servant to 
‘“‘Mr Chatterbox,” you will not only have to 
keep it up, but your duties will daily in- 
crease. I know, because I am a man, and 
have no patience with the class of men (this 
is not aimed at “Mr Chatterbox’’) who are 
always wanting everything found for them, 
and always finding fault with their meals,— 
too cold or something. I can cook anything 
from bread to cake, and get a meal ready 
as good as anyone, and if all men could, 
there would be far less fault found. I 
knew a man once who.was always finding 
fault. One day his wife made some cream 
bise--its for supper. He was very fond of 
them, but that day something had “riled” 
his temper, and he broke ane open, and said, 
“They are not fit for the dog.” His wife 
said nothing, but took the plate and threw 
them t to the dog, and, by the way, the 
dog thought that he had a picnic. That 
man was never heard to complain of his 
meals again. Men do not always mean to 
be disagreeable, but the trouble is, they 
never did any cooking, and so do not appre- 
e e the cost, in labor.—[North Star. 

Little Clara was taking dinner with her 
mother at a neighbor’s house, and the host- 
ess, in’ an attempt to be _ entertaining, 
asked her if she liked kittens. The little 
girl shocked those gathered at the table by 
looking suspiciously at the chicken pie, and 
exclaiming, “I’c sather have cake.” 








The Household Canary. 


MIRIAM ZIEBER. 





There is no more common household pet 
than the sweet-throated canary bird, and 
none more fond of liberty. Anyone own- 
ing one of these dear little creatures may 
enjoy its companionship a hundredfold 
more by giving it the freedom of one room. 
It is so little a body that this will prove no 
inconvenience to the daintiest housekeeper, 
as the liberated prisoner will, within a 
day or two after its cage door is first 
opened, select a perch of some kind near 
the ceiling,—generally the top of a picture, 
or any high piece of furniture affording 
a footing. But if a nice pereh or two be 
placed over a mantel, and that part of the 
room_be given to the bird as its special 
privilege, it will seldom care to fly about 
much. Occasionally it may take a turn or 
two around the room, as an exercising 
tour, but the idea of freedom.seems to be 
more pleasant to it than that of license, so 
no apprehension need be felt. The little 
singer will not abuse the liberty accorded. 

Of course, windows must be either 
screened or kept closed, but doors may be 
left open a crack, as the bird will not take 
the trouble to squeeze through, but wing 
past, again and again, on its way to differ- 
ent perches. 

A word of warning in regard to the bath. 
Never force a canary to take a bath. One 
forced dip may spoil a good bather. The 
bird will be frightened, and ever after fear 
to trust itself to a plunge, no doubt blam- 
ing the water for its alarming experience. 

If a newly purchased bird refusesto bathe, 
let it be. Place in its cage, after the ‘‘floor’”’ 
is removed, an oblong bathing tub about 
two inches high and a little longer than 
the length of the bird, so that every part 
of the little bather may be under the water 
at once. Then go away from the cage. 
Though the bird refuses at first, it may 
readily enough enter the water later on. 
If it never enters it, but only dips its head, 
it has probably been already frightened, 
or is perhaps not well, as all healthy ca- 
nary birds ought to be willing to bathe. 





An Irishman, one of a crew of harvest- 
ers. was one day remarking on the cheap- 
ness of provisions in Ireland. ‘Sure,’’ said 
he, “there you can buy a salmon for six- 
pence, and a dozen mackerel for twopence.” 
“What made you leave such a fine country, 
then, Pat?” asked a villager. “‘Ah, me boy,” 
was the answer, “but where was the six- 
pence and twopence to come from?” 





She: 
place. 
He: I hope so; where did you put it? 


I hope your heart is in the right 


AROUND THE TABLE 
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Elgin Watches 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures, 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin’’ engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELGIN, - # ILL. 


$50 A Week 


And Expenses Made By Live 
ents Selling 


THE ACORN LAMP 


Underneath & overhead generators. 


MAKES ITS OWN GAS 
At a Cost of One Cent for Ten Hours. 


Gives Retter and Brighter it Than 
Electricity. Absolutely safe. Nosmell, 
no trouble. Indorsed and approved by 
Fire Insurance Underwriters. Made 
in 25 different styles. Prices from 
4.00 up. They sell on sight to stores 
and families. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. Wehave agents 
are selling 10 to 20 lamps per day. 

It’sa wonder. Catalogue free. Write 
for terms to agents. 


AGORN BRASS WORKS, 
Uept., 13, Chicago, Ills. 
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Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addrvess, 
sr Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta.Ma 


GOES ECZEMA CURE $1 corticer es cieveicua,o. 





Coe Chem. Cleveland,O. 
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Tatted Edge for Doily. 


ELIZA C, SMITH, 





Fill shuttle, but do not break off. Two 
threads are used all.the time. 

Ist row—Make ring of 24k, *ip,24d 
k, * repeat between stars four times, draw 
close. Over shattle thread make ch of 2 
d k, * 1p, 2 dk, * repeat six tinles. Make 
rings and ch till a piece of desired length 
is made. 

2d row-—Make ring of 3 d k, join to 3d 
p of ch in Ist row, 5d k, p,5 dk, p, 3dk. 





Make the next ring close to this, 3 d k, 
join te ring just made at last p, 5 d k, p, 
5 d k, p, 3 dk. The next ring is just the 
Same as 2d of clover leaf, except at the 
place of last p it is joined to ith p of ch 
in lst row. Join the clover leaf by its cen- 
ter to 4th p of’ch of Ist row. Repeat clo- 
ver leaves arounck 

3d row—Use two threads. Make ring of 
3 dk, p, 3 dk, join to p- of clover leaf, 3 
d k, join to p of next clover leaf, 3 d k, 
p, 3 dk, draw. Make ch of 2 dk, * p, 2 
d k, * six times, join to center leaf of clo- 
ver. Repeat ch and rings around. 

The inner row of heading is a ch of 1 
d k, p, loosely made dover shuttle thread 
and the d k left apart. It is caught  be- 
tween each 4 d Kk to center p of each ring 
of lst row. The outer row of heading is 
made of 1 d k, p, 1 d k, fasten to p of in- 
ner row, 1 dk, p, 1 dk, fasten to next p 
and so on around. This edge is to be sewed 
by picots on inner side to a round piece 
of linen. 





Handkerchief Edges. 


MRS L. A. GULLICKSON. 





The possibilities of knot stitch are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Materials 





required are No 100 thread and fine India 
linen. The upper design is first described. 

lst row—A series of dc, with 1 ch be- 
tween, all around material. 

2d row—K (rot) st in every other one 
of dc of Ist row. 

3d row—K st in top of each k st in 2d 
row. 

4th row—Scallop of 9 d c in top of each 
k st of 3d _ row. 

5th row—Ch 3, s c in center of sh in 3d 
row, ch 3, sec in same ‘place, ch 3, s c in 
S {ne place, ch 3, s c in same place, ch 3, 
8 ( between sh, and so on around. 

In insertion across corner ist row 
Sine as ist row in edge. 2d row 
Siine as 2d and 3d rows in edge. 3d 
rcvr, 3 ch between every k st of last row, 
cabthing in top of each. The one corner 
akiie may be as shown, or all four cor- 
neit. The edging makes a very desirable 
trii.iming for white skirt flounces or night 











BUSY FINGERS 


robes and has the recommendation of ap- 
pearing intricate without really being so. 

The lower design: ist row—K st all 
around handkerchief, inserting hook in 
material. 

2d row—K st in top of each k st of ist 
row. 

3d row—Six dc between each k st of 2d 
row, forming shell; at corner make 2 of 
these sh. 

4th row—Shell of 1 ch, 6 dec, 1 ch, in 
center of sh in 3d row, s c between sh of 
3d row, and so on. 

When turning corner in 4th row, before 
completing last sh of 2 corner sh, turn work 
and make 2 sh in 2 sh on corner, then turn 
again and make 2 sh in these last 2 sh, 
with enough ch between to prevent draw- 
ing; this forms the two points on corner, 
but if preferred they may be omitted, Pro- 
ceed with small scallops around handker- 


chief. The rows of k st may be made as 
wide as desired before adding border. 
Ribbon Lace. 
ELLA 8S. DAVIS. 





ist row—K 6, o, n, k 4, 0, n, k 6, o twice, 
p 2 tog. 

2d row—O twice, p 1, k 21. 

3d row—K 7, o, n, Kk 4, o, n, k 6, o 2, p 2 
tog. 

4th row—O 2, p 1, Kk 22. 

5th row—K &, o, n, k 4, o, n, k 6, o 2, p 2 
tog. 

6th row—O 2, p 1, Kk 23. 

ith row—K 6, n, o, kK 1, 0, n, k 4, o, n, 
k 6, o 2, p 2 tog. 





8th row—O 2 


. OE Bom, 
9th row—K 5, n, o, k 3, 0, n, k 4, o, n, 


k 6, o 2, p 2 tog. 

10th row—O 2, p 1, k 25. 

llth row—K 4, n, o, k 5, 0, n, k 4, o, n, 
k 4, n, o 2, p 2 tog. 

12th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 24. 

13th row—K 3, n, o, * k 4, n, 0, * repeat 
between stars, k 5, n, 0 2, p 2 tog. 

14th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 23. 

15th row—K 2, * n, o, k 4, * repeat, n, 0, 
k 5, n, o 2, p 2 tog. 

16th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 22. 

17th row—* K 4, o, n, * repeat, k 1, n, 0, 
k 5, n, o 2, p 2 tog. 

18th AA. 4 2p 2 —- k 21. 

19th row—K 5, o, n, k 4, o,-k 3 tog, o, k 5, 
n, o 2, p 2 tog. 

20th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 20. 
very simple and pretty pattern. 


Baby’s Long Boots. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


This is a 








Andalusian wool is nicest for these long 
bootees and in pale blue or pink they are 
very pretty. Use a-bone tricot (or Afghan) 





hook. Commencing at top of leg, ch 39. 

ist row—Work up and off in ordinary tri- 
cot; that is, insert hook in a st, draw up a 
loop, and so on to end of ch, keeping all 
the loops on hook; going back, throw thread 
over hook, draw through 2 st, thread over 
hook, draw through 2 and repeat till but 1 
st is left on needle. 

2d and 3d rows—Work up back perpen- 
dicular loop of each st, going back work off 
as in ordinary tricot. 

4th to 8th rows—Plain tricot; 
work up front perpendicular st, 
as before. 

9th row—Work up back perpendicular 
loop of each of 17 sts, work up front loop 
of next 5 sts, then work up back loop of 
next 17 sts, work off in usual way. 

10th to 14th rows—Like 8th row. 

15th to 20th rows—Like &th row, 


that is, 
work off 


but de- 


crease by passing over 1st and last st of 
each row. 

2ist to 24th rows—Like 8th row without 
decrease. 


25th to 33d rows—Increase by working up 
2 loops through st before plain tricot front 
and st after it. 

34th to 39th rows—Work throughout 
through back perpendicuar loop, to de- 
crease for toe work up all but last 3 sts of 
each row. 

40th to 48d rows—Work quite across sides 
and toe of boot, working up a loop 
through each of sts not worked on in pre- 
vious rows. Work off in usual manner. 

With Berlin wool of some prettily con- 
trasting color (or white), work in ch st a 
Grecian pattern up front of leg and around 
top. Sew tiny silk buttons of same color 
up front of leg, sew a bow of narrow satin 
ribbon to match at knee and another near 
toe, sew up leg and sole of foot. Crochet 
around top by putting 1s c into a st, 3 ch, 
pass over 1 st, 1 s c and so on to end of 
row. 





Gentleman’s Knitted Glove. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





The work calls for four No 14 needles and 
Germantown or single zephyr yarn. Spe- 
cial attention is called to two points; not 
difficult, but requiring close attention. 
These are increasings for thumb and start- 
ing of first finger, which marks the differ- 
ence between right and left hand. 

Cast on 64 st, 20 on Ist, 24 on 2d, 20 on 3d 
needle. Knit 2, purl 2, alternately for 26 
rounds, to form ribbing around wrist, 
which may be longer if desired. K next 2 
rounds plain. 

Commence body of- glove. 
1, p 1 alternately. 


Ist round—K 


2d -and 3d rounds—Plain. Repeat these 
3 rounds twice. 
10th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1. Raising a 


st is done in two ways. The first time in 
the round, that is, before the 3d st on the 
ist needle, put needle through loop below 
3d st (in reality the st of last round) and 
draw wool through it; then k or p next st 
as directed. The second time it is done af- 
ter you have k or p a st by putting needle 
in at back of same loop, before it is let 
down from left needle, and drawing wool 
through. This applies especially to increas- 
ings for thumb. By raising st in this way 
a well-shaped gusset is formed. Now 
continue 10th round. K 1, pl, raise 1 (note, 








House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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this is second. raising), k 1, p 1 through rest 
of round. 

K next 2 rounds plain. Note these 2 
rounds of plain knitting must be made after 
each pattern row, and care must be taken 
that pattern falls regularly throughout 
work, 

13th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1 (p 1, k 1) 
twice; that is, the p 1, k 1 must be twice 
repeated between raisings. Raise 1 and k 
1, p 1 remainder of round. 

16th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1 (k 1, p 1) 3 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1 remainder of round. 

19th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1 (p 1, Kk 1) 4 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1, rest of round. 

224 round—K 1, p 1, raise 1, (k 1, p 1) 5 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1 rest of round. 

25th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1, (p 1, kK 1) 6 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1, rest of round. 

28th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1, (k 1, p 1) 7 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1, to end of round. 

3ist round—K 1, p 1, raise 1, ¢p 1, k 1) 
8 times, raise 1, k 1, p 1, to end of round. 

34th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1, (k 1, p 1) 9 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1, to end of round. 

37th round—K 1, p 1, raise 1, (p 1, k 1) 10 
times, raise 1, k 1, p 1, to end of round. 

There should now be 40 st on Ist or thumb 
needle, and no increase on other needles. 

38th round—K 3, take off 20 st for thumb, 
pass a thread through them and tie so they 
will not drop. K the rest of 38th round 
plain, ist st after stitches taken off to be 
drawn close to last of three on first needle. 

39th round—Plain. 

40th round—(A pattern round.) K 1, pl, 
to end of round. 

41st and 42d rounds—Plain. 

Repeat 40th, 4ilst and 42d rounds 3 times 
each. 

52d round—(K 1, p 1) 4 times, k 1, raise 1, 
(p 1, k 1) 4 times, raise 1, (p 1, k 1) 4 times, 
raise a: ee DB times, raise 1, (p 1, k 1) 
4 times, raise 1, (p 1, k 1) 4 times, raise 1, 
(pi, k1)D¢ times, pil. There should now 
be 70 st on needles. The first 3 times in 
round, raise as directed in 1st way in 10th 
round; the other three increasings work in 
2d way. 

538d and 54th rounds—Plain. 

55th round—Like 52d, only instead of rais- 
ing, k plain extra st raised in that round. 

56th round—Plain. 

57th round commences first finger. K 10, 
pass thread through all st on needles ex- 
cept last 10 on 3d needle, and the 10 on Ast 
needle just knitted... Put (not k) last 4 loops 
of 10 already knitted on a 2d needle and k 
on this same 2d needle the Ist 2 st of 10 left 
on last needle. .With 3d needle k remain- 
ing 8 st. In this way you round first fin- 
ger, with 6 st on ist, 6 on 2d and 8 on 3d 
needle. 

58th round—K 1, p 1 all around. 

59th and 60th rounds—Plain. Repeat last 
3 rounds until finger is within % in of 
length desired; a kid glove can be used for 
measure. The tips of fingers will not be 
so bungling if No 16 needles are used. K 5 
rounds plain. 

6th round—K 2 tog, k 2 alternately and 
then k two rounds plain. 

9th round—K 2 tog, k 2 alternately and 
end with k1. In narrowing tips of fingers, 
there will not always be same number of 
st to k plain at end. 

Last round—K plain loosely, break off a 
length of wool, run it through loops, turn 
finger, draw up and fasten. 

Second finger: Put first 9 of slipped st of 
hand (not thumb) and last 9 on two needles, 

ist round—On ist needle k 6 st, on a 2d 
needle k next 3 and 5 st from other needle. 
Now with a third, k remaining 4, and where 
first finger is rounded k up 4 more st (as in 
beginning gusset of a stocking) to prevent 
a hole between fingers. There should be 22 
st on needles. 

24 rcund—P 1, k 1 alternately. 

38d and 4th rounds—Plain. Repeat last 3 
rounds until finger is long enough, then us- 
ing finer needles, k tip as in first finger. 

K 3d finger same as 2d:- The 4th is like 
others, only there will be fewer sts. Take 
up 4, making 18 in all 

Thumb: Slip 8 loops or st on Ist needle, 
6 on 2d, 6 on 3d, to which. add by k yp 2 st 
where opening comes (22 st in all).. K and 
finish tip like fingers, being very careful to 
keep purled st falling regularly above pre- 
vious purled st. 

The left-hand glove: In knitting this, the 
only variation is to k increasings for thumb 
at end of 3d instead of at beginning of Ist 
needle, reversing order of directions. Thus, 
directions on 10th round are k 1, p.1 alter- 
nately until within 4 st of end of 3d reedle, 
raise 1, k 1, p 1, raise-l. Always end with 
k 1, pj. In next pattern round, k 1, p 1.to 
within 6 st of end of 3d needle, raise .t pi 
and k 1 twice, raise I, end with Ei, Dk 








BUSY FINGERS 


In next pattern, work to within 8 st- of 
end of 3d needle, and so on increasing by 2 


st each pattern round. When extra st are all | 


raised for thumb, slip them on thread as be- 
fore. 

These directions with Germantown will 
make an average-sized glove. A very tight 
knitter may find it necessary to cast on @ 
few more st. 


————$—$— 


Table Cover--The cloth is done in ap- 
plique work. Old-fashioned, I hear you 
say. To be sure, but there are young folks 
to learn fine needlework, and it will be new 
to them. Ruskin said he wished girls did 
samplers, like their grandmothers. A cover 
large enough for a clawed footed table, will 





need one square yard of silk or felt, in 
black, dark green, red or brown. Cut from 
satin, petals of flowers. Wild roses and 


pansies are easy to make and beautiful 
when finished. Line the petals with brown 
paper, turn the edges under and baste to 
the cover, in the form of flowers. Button- 
hole stitch around each petal, with twist 
matching the satin the flower is made of. 
Work the stamens with yellow floss, in 
French knots and short stitches. The stems 
and leaves are outlined or done in Ken- 
sington, with green embroidery silk. The 
designs for the corners should be a bouquet 
or branch with vines between.—[E. B. 





Pillows—Under the pillowcases proper, 
always keep a second-slip to keep the tick 
from the dinginess which the wear of years 
will otherwise give. After a protracted 
sickness, when the room and bedding are 
in cleansing, steam the pillows. Make a 
frame to fit inside the wash boiler, or lay 
stieks crosswise, then others. over them 
lengthwise, cover the bottom with two 
inches of boiling water, and pldce the pil- 
low on the sticks, out of the water’s reach, 
and cover steam-tight. If the water boils 
away before the pillow is steamed through, 


pour in more water and cover again. No 
ticking, of ever so good quality, will hold 


feathers after washing. Take the feathers 
from the tick, spread in. the hot sun on a 
windless day, then. fill a new tick, using the 
ola one for the extra tick to be drawn on 
under the case. Then hang by the end to 
the clothesline in the wind. Don’t use it 
on the bed for.a week, to be sure it is thor- 
oughly aired.—[The Maine. 


Baby’s Couvrette—Cast on any number 
of st divisible by 7. ist row—Thread for- 





ward, sl 1, kK 1, pass sl st over, k 5. 2d row— 
Purl. 3d row—Thread forward, sl 1, k 1, 
pass sl st over, k 1, p 3, k 1. 4th row—P 1, 
k 1, thread forward, k 2 tog, p 3. 5th row— 


Thread forward, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 
1,03, k1. 6th row—P. 7th row—Thread 
forward, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 5. 8th 
row—P. Repeat from 3d row. Run narrow 
ribbon through openings and put a bow at 
each end.—[S. E. W. 











FREE 


A NEW .CURE FOR 


KIDNEY « BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder Dis- 
orders, Difficult or Too Frequent Passing Water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys, and cures by draining from the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause 
disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., testifies in the 
Christian Advocate that it completely eured-him of Rheu- 
matism and a and Bladder Disease of magy years’ 
standin # pearman, of Bartlett, -Tenn., de- 
scribes his terrible suffering from Uric Acid, Gravel ‘and 
Urinary difficulty, being four meathe confined to his bed, 
and his complete -cure, the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many 
ladies, Including om ‘Sarah Castle, of Poesenkill, N. Y., 
and Mrs,.L. D, Fegely, Lancaster, Hls., also testity to its 
wonderful erative powers in Kidney and other disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the valnhé of this Great Discovy- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to Others. It is a Sure Specific and cannot 
fail. .Address The Church’ Kidney Cure Company, No. 
541 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY 
DEATHS AS CONSUMPTION—FROM DR ROBERT 
HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chrenic bronchitis, 

There is at first only a trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, fol- 
lowed by a sense of feverishness toward 
evening. Watking rapidly or going up- 
stairs cause shortness of breath with a 
general sense of tightness and oppression 
in the chest. : 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow or greenish-yellow mat- 
ter; has hectic fever and night-sweats and 
loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
on rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tien are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissue of the lungs in these cases we find 
neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than con- 
sumption, every case being curable if prop- 
erly treated. It is only a seated chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly cur- 
able in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the di- 
rect application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not 
in the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remedy 
must be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will effect 
the cure of this or any other lung case and 
they can beapplied only by inhaling 
them in a gaseous state... The lungs con- 
stitute an air cavity, and can be reached 
medicinally only by medicated air. This 
treatment was discovered, perfected and 
first successfully applied by me. It_is the 
only natural, scientific and commonsense 
treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases, If it fails, 
nothing else could possibly’ succeed. But 
it never does fail,, unless mortal] injury. to 
the lung structures has taken place before 
it is applied. 

In order to obtain Dr’ Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sary to mention this paper and address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 West. 45th 
street, New York. 
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WASHINGTON, 
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even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, pleas- 
ant, and profitable business which will “A in returns of 


$50 MONTH 


or more.. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BisHorp JoHN H. VINCENT, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book’ of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The very 
name sells the book. Free particulars_sent to 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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A Portrait. 


E- W:- 





Rich, is she? Very rich. The dower 
That puts her wealth all wealth above, 
Is vested ome in the power 
o love. 


And young? Her youth will never fade: 
= gouke child-heart, child-laugh, child- 


The “bird of youth with her has made 
Its nest. 


And beautiful? Within her eyes 
You see a noble soul at ease, 
That pleases, though it seldom tries 
To please. 





Baby’s Treasures. 


THELMA- 





There are just a dozen of clothespins, 
And a headless, ragged doll; 

And a legless, dumb tin soldier, 
Who leans against the wall. 


A necklace of large, white buttons, 
A precious rubber ring, 

A shoe that has lost its newness,— 
Bound round with a woolen string. 


There’s a one-eyed, sad-looking doggie; 
Who thas long ceased to boast of a tail; 

And a small, withered-up sweet potato 
In a little tin seashore pail. 


Yes, these are the baby’s treasures, 

And he plays with them all the day, 

Till his pretty blue eyes grow sleepy,— 
Then I quietly put them away. 


And I think, while my tears fall unheeded, 
Of the day not far distant, when 

These play things will no longer please him. 
Ah, they will be my treasures then! 





Husband Helps. 


MRS F. W. T. 





I would like to say a few words in regard 
to a woman’s share in farm work. I have 
lived on a farm four years and have made 
the butter from 10 to 12 cows. I use a Da- 
vis swing churn, which is not very hard 
to operate, and a Eureka butter worker, 
which I consider a great help, and also 
do the butter up in pound prints for mar- 
ket. I feed and take care of all the calves 
that we raise, as we raise all our own stock, 
and feed the cows when my husband is 
away. In the summer when he is busy, I 
drive them up from the pasture to the barn, 
which he considers a great help. I go out 
and help in hay time, rake after the cart or 
load hay, whichever it happens to be, when 
my husband is in a hurry and has lots 
of hay out. I also help weed and take care 
of the garden what spare time I have, be- 
sides doing my work in the house. I feed 
and take care of about 50 hens. 

I do all this without neglecting any of 
my household work for a family of four. I 
enjoy the outdoor work for a change, and 
cannot see as it has injured my health 
in any way by doing it, as I have not hada 
sick day in the whole four years. In re- 
turn for helping him, my husband assists 
me by helping about the washing and 
bringing in the wood, and by doing other 
heavy work that I call on him to do. He 
also builds the fires and gets the water on 
in the morning. That is what I consider 
the duty of every husband to do for his 
wife. I think if every farmer’s wife would 
take interest in the outdoor work, farm 
life would be pleasanter and more inter- 
esting. 





Freedom of House and Farm. 
 & R 





In the first place, try to make everything 
as homelike as you can and simple and 
clean, if you are thinking of taking sum- 
mer boarders. As a general thing the 
guests have luxuries enough in their own 
homes and come to the country for fresh 
air and rest. Try to have at least one 
hammock and several seats in shady places. 
I have Known the younger boarders. to 
rake hay and thought it great fun, and 
nothing was nicer than to get a ride to 
the barn on a load of hay. 

tive them the freedom of the house and 
farm and you will not be bothered with 
their company much. Have plenty of fresh 
vegetables, fruit, milk and things the farm 
produces, which not only increases your 


profit but makes a delightful change for 


your guests, for you know they cannot ob- 
tain vegetables and fruit as fresh and good 
as the farmers. A lady once came to our 
house and we had nice home-cured ham 
for dinner. She said that the grocer in her 
town sold ham not near so nice as ours 
for 10 cents a slice. Another lady who 
Was there with her two children, always 
drank fresh buttermilk for her dinner (as 
we kept several cows and churned every 
morning), and would not touch tea or cof- 
fee if she could get buttermilk. Another 
one was very fond of cottage cheese, and 
there are very few people who do not rel- 
ish berries with sugar and cream. Young 
fried chicken,—I never saw a boarder in 
my life who did not relish that dish. And 
what better way is there of turning poul- 
try into money? 

The secret of keeping boarders is this: 
Do not try to imitate their home and living, 
but let them have a taste of pure country 
hospitality and country “grub.” Then I 
think your fame will spread and you will 
have to turn some away every year. The 
profit in such an undertaking depends en- 
tirely on your own management, as in 
everything else. If the right management is 
used, there is money in almost anything. 





“In the American Agriculturist’’—I am 


often asked, ‘‘Neighbor, how is it you have 
everything you need about your buildings, 
orchard and premises? And they all seem 
to be homemade, yet they are so neat and 

useful in their way.” ‘You must be a wiz- 
ard,” says another. I simply smile and re- 
mark, “I take the American Agriculturist, 
as every man ought to do. And whenever 
I need anything, instead of borrowing or 
buying, I look over my back numbers and 
find what I want, with full directions for 
making the same.” While I look with 
pride and satisfaction over my many home- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


made contrivances, my eye rests upon my 
latest and (shall I say?) my most useful 
article, my apple picker, which is coveted 
and borrowed by neighbors far and near, 
Yet it is so simple and easy of construction 
that any old farmer who can bore holes 
and whittle could own an apple picker. My 
wife is much interested in the Mothers and 
Daughters and Busy Fingers departments, 
etc. I will let her speak for herself some 
time when she is not so busy. Suffice it for 
me to say, that if subscribers will only set 
their wits to work and make use of what 
is adapted to their wants in American Ag- 
riculturist, they will never have cause to 
regret one dollar per year for its support, 
but will realize many times that amount 
saved in different ways each year.—[J. S. 
Ramsey. 





A teacher in civil government had told 
his pupils that once in 10 years the state 
of Massachusetts takes a census. Little 
James, upon being called up to recite, said, 
“Once in every 10 years Massachusetts 
comes to its senses.”’ 





Assistant in Menagerie: Sir, it rains! 





Keeper: Good heavens! Don’t waste a 
minute, but take in that zebra. His color 
runs! 

Mrs A.: Do you find it more economi- 


cal to do your own cooking? Mrs B.: Oh, 
yes; my husband don’t eat half as much 
as he did. 





William: There’s one thing about Miss 
Charming’s house I don’t like. Arthur: 
What’s that? William: Her father. 





Those who are tired of the rest cure are 
informed that the best quality of rest is to 
be obtained from the work cure.—[E. W. 








ao” $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 
Gearhart's Improved 
>KNITTER 


either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
ts everyt from 
homespun or factory yarns 
a eat to B.-w. knitting, 
: of hosiery 
oy ey without a iy St machine 

FOR sae : made with RIBBINCG 
ATT. HMENT Ahead of all competitors. Write us 
BL, or our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 






Caine 


| 
Ni), 
‘ih = : 


BIG MONEY 





plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
CLEARF 


Address, 3. E. GEARHART, Box 16, TELD, PA. 
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— we ve will sh 
aay OUTO teas: 
absolutely sure; = 
furnish the y: none teach you free, you work in 


the locality where = og Senc us gens address and we will 
s lain the busi b t oe clear profit 
for day's a absolutely —_ rite at ss. 
Bow. UFACTURING CO.. Box350, Detroit: Mich. 


$8 Fe id Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing 
@IG auia. sena 6e stamp. A. W.SCOTT,Cohoes,N.Y. 
ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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ay absolutely sure Sand all expenses; strai 
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aree company — See financial reputation ; 
commission; salary 
STANDARD euee ty Dé? Caxton Balldine, CHICAGO. 

















he Christiat Advocate 





NEW CENTURY HOME BOOK 
and ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


FOR 1904. 





Pp a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets 


of the ** Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 
than their.actual cost to us. 


offered anywhere this year. 


and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less 
We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 
subscribers to The Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. 
5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 


There is no better value 


250,000 words defined ; nearly 


3,000 engravings directly accompanying the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 


monotone, 


I. We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the United States 
for $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “The New Century Home Book” to every 
subscriber, new or old, for 1901. All new subscribers will receive the paper from January J 


to the close of 1901 for $2.50, including postage. 


‘IL We will send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “ The New 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary” 


for $7.00, cash with order. 
If you prefer we have an installment plan. 


Write to us about it. 


Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express charges. Address 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Home Dressmaker. 


8181-LADIES’ SHIRT 
OP SLEEVE. 3 
SLEEVE. 32, , 
8170—GIRLS’ DRESS. 36 » 40, 42, id-ineh 
g, 8, 10 and 2 years. French flannel, 
ray and blue striped satin-faced venetian and 
cheviot is here prettily light-weight cloth, either 
trimmed with blue vel- plain or embroidered, are 
vet. Covert, zibeline, al- the fabrics usually em- 
Satian cloth, venetian ployed. The stitching is 
and cashmere are appro- done in black and white 
priate fabrics for this silk and tiny gold, steel 
mode. Silk or velvet may or cut tet buttons are 
be used for trimming, or the sole decoration. The 
the bertha may be of the waist illustrated is made 





same fabric as the dress, of light green ladies’ 
edged with gold or fancy = cloth, trimmed with gold 
braid. buttons. 








B ig ee es 
” Eo Se 
8189—-LADIES’ WAIST 
TvITH POINTED 


EVEN-GORED 

SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34 

36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 

bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 

28, , 32, 34, 36-inch 

— This simple — 

8172 — L ’ stylish house gown is 
BOSE With brak. made of blue and white 
ING OR MILITARY checked cheviot, with 
COLLAR. 32; 34, 36, 38, white cashmere  trim- 


mings. The dress may be 
developed in French 
flannel, albatross, nun’s 
veiling, serge or henriet- 
ta, with silk, velvet or 
ribon for trimming. It 
may also be made of. one 
material throughout and 
trimmed with fancy 
braid in the same man- 
ner as the velvet ribbon 
is applied in the illus- 
tration. 


40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
One of the most popu- 
lar outside garments for 
winter wear is the short 
blouse of velvet or ve- 
lour, which may be worn 
open or closed. This 
» may be developed 
in cloth, fastened with 
large pearl buttons, the 
collar, cuffs. and 

heavily machine stitched. 











8146 — LADIES’ 
BLOUSE WAIST. | 32, 


8171—BOYS’- BOX 34, , 38 and. inch 
PLAITED DRESS. 2 bust. Rich black velvet 
and 4 years. The illus- is here combined with 
tration. shows a_ stylish _— blue panne, embroi- 
little box-plaited dress ered with silver 
of navy blue cheviot. threads. Heavy silk, vel- 
Covert, serge, diagonal vet, poplin or~ satin- 


faced cloth is appropri- 
ate for this mode, com- 
bined with any of the 
beautiffil new silks or 
narrow braid if further metal velours, at present 
decoration is desired. 80 fashionable. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five eent patterns, 
the late nd best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 


and flannel are appropri- 
ate fabrics for this little 
dress. The yoke and col- 
lar may be outlined with 








country, are here offered for. only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

The Daisy Chain—In rummaging, I came 
across a daisy chain, made by my big sis- 
ter many years ago. It was the fad in 
that forgotten past for high school girls, 
those big enough to make one, and the lit- 
tle ones that could get an older sister to 
make them one, to wear a daisy chain 
around the neck. With a spool mark out 
circles on stiff paper. Cut them out. Now 
from black velvet cut larger disks, turn the 
edges and gather. Slip the paper circle in 
and draw tight. In the center of the vel- 
vet, fasten five gilt or yellow beads, strung 
on a thread; then three more each side of 
the five. Around the yellow center radiate 
eight petals made from white beads, five 
on a thread, and fastened, each end, to 
the velvet. Sew the daisies together, enough 
for the wearer’s neck. Fasten with hook 
and eye.—[E. B. 





Farmers are seldom egotists.They have too 
many opportunities of observing that this is 
but a long way of spelling pig.—[E. W. 


"THE CHANGE OF LIFE 


Is the most important period in a wO- 
man’s existence. Owing to modern 
methods of living, not one woman in 
a thousand approaches this perfectly 
natural change without experiencing 
@ train of very annoying and some- 
times painful symptoms. 

Those dreadful hot flashes, sending 
the blood surging to the heart until it 
seems ready to burst, and the faint 
feeling that follows, sometimes ‘with 
chills,-as if the heart were going to 
stop for good, are symptoms of a dan- 

erous, nervous trouble. - Those hot 
Sashes are just so many calls from 
nature for help. The nerves are cry- 











MRs. JENNIE NOBLE. 


ing out for assistance. The cry should 
be heeded in time. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound was pre- 
pared to meet the needs of woman's 
system at this trying period of her life. 

It builds up the weakened nervous 
system, and enables a woman to pass 
that grand change triumphantly. 

‘*] was a very sick woman, caused 
by Change of Life. I suffered with hot 
flushes, and fainting spells. 1 -was 
afraid to go on the street, my head 
and Back troubled me so. I was en- 
tirely cured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound.” — Mrs. JENNI# 
ss 5010 Keyser St.. Germantown, 

2. 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes #22 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always orxer 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





8. H. Evans, 1010 F st W: on, D.0. Ad 
vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent isallowed. Circular free, 





CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 3etizzaz".t: 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal, In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers tn foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 











W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
SS for both 
2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago. ...,...06... wif +e 
2.50..Am. Gardeving, New York............ re W 2.00 
1.50..Auu.-Poulury Journal, Chicago..... ie 9 
2.00..Ain. Sheep Breeder, Chicago ..,., 1.85 
1.50..Am. Swineheru, Chicayo ...,. kesnonband 1.30 
1,65.. Bee, Omaha, NeVraska........6....cccccees W 1.55 
3... Blade, Voiedo, O00... ov cssecerececcccec cee, W 1.60 
$.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ul...c.ccece0005 2 WW 2.10 
2.00.. Capital, Tupeka, Kaneas,...... dodeeesscscicos Sk 
5.00..Ceutury Magazine, New York.......... ........10h 4.60 
2.50..Christiau Herald, New York......... 0...) Wy 2-10 
2.00.. Cosmopolitan Magazine, lrvington, N.Y... . ME 1.90 
200..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky........ coosa SOW 1.60 
1.50..Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, Ill... -S-M 1.35 
2'00..Dairy World, Chicago, Ill............, .. M55 
2.00..Democrat and Chronicle, Kochester, N --. W 1.60 
1.76..Kuquirer, Cin Cinuati, Obio......... 6 o> .. W 1.60 
2.00..Farim Poultry; Boston, Mass................. S-M 1.70 
2.00..Free Press, Detroit, Mich,........4.......8=-W 1.80 
1.50..Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio............ ore séebesal W 1.45 
2.00..Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.......5-M 1.60 


2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis... ..............8= 0 1.60 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, — field, Mass......... M 1.50 
1,50..@reen’s Fruit Grower, kochester, N. ¥........™M 1. 
5.00..Harper’s Bazar, New Vork..... eee eeeee ee cees WW 4.36 
5.00..Harper’s Magazine, New York.,....0...0...+-M 4.30 
5.00..Harper’s Weekly, New York.......-escsecese 
2.00.. Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich...............S-W 
2.00..Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis..... Wi. 
2.00.. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, IIl..... Cocsecscossconssoce- WW 1.25 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moiues, lowa.........W 
1.40..Ladies’ World, New York. .....ccesee-sevcees MM 1-35 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, Obio.... 
2.00..Leslie’s Monthly, New York.... 
5.00..Leslie’s Weekly, New pO Pn 
2.00..Mail and “Breeze, Topeka, Kan.......... 
2.00..McClure’s Magazine, New York.....2...0...00. 
2.00.. Munsey’s Magaziue, New York........ ober costced 
2.00..News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C....- q 
2.00..Ohio State Journal, ( olumbus, Ohio... 
2.00.. Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn..... EV T. 
2.75,.Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio,6é daysa 
1.40..Poultry Monthly, Aibany, N 
200..Republic, St. Louis............ ee 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York.. 
4.00..8t. Nicholas, New \ork....... 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York 
4.00.. Scientific American, New York. 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis..... 
1.25..S8tar, Kansas City, Mo. 
2.00.. Tribune, New York 
2.00,. Tribune, Tri-Weekly, N 
200.. World, Tri-Weekly, An te 
2.75.. Youth 4 Vompaniou, Boston, Mass...., Tee W 2.50 

Nopremiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added payers sub- 
tract #1 from joint price given in column B. All these 
prices are subject to changes made by. other publishefs. It 
is necessary that at least one ‘snbecription to our ‘Maga- 
zine should seccompany each elubbing order. If ‘you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any r subscribed for has been 
sooees send complaints, ete., direct to the’pubdlishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include any one of the Special Pre- 
mium Books which we offer with a year’s subscription. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Please Send for this Book | 





We publish a book that a million people have 
> sent for. It contams 1,200 pages and 17,000 
nA A LOGUE: . pictures. It gives wholesale prices—the lowest ever 
(AT rege 4 quoted—on 70,000 articles. Every kind and grade 
Bu Vg Y of everything you wear or use is priced in it; and 
bogie - most of the things you eat. It tells you the least 
that anything can be bought for. It tells you about 
what your dealer pays. You need this book for a 
buying guide, and we want you to have it. 
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Greatest Mail Order House This book is the catalogue of 


the greatest mail order house 
in the world—the originators of the catalogue business. We have 
been right here in this business for 25 years, and we want our 
children to continue after we are gone. Our clerks are all 
instructed to do as they would be done by, and under this golden 
rule we have built up a business amounting to millions of dollars 
annually. We have two million customers, employ 2,000 clerks, 
make 13,000 shipments daily. Our book tells the prices that lead 
these millions to buy here. 


We Are Reliable You want this book because we are reliable. 
bate. - a : You know that every description in it is ex- 
ae actly correct. The struggle for business today leads to every sort 

This is Our Catalogue of misrepresentation. hoddy — are offered so that startling 

The building represented on the cover of this cata- prices may be uoted. Secon: -class goods are offered as first- 
logue is the tallest mercantile building in the world. class. Descriptions are cunningly devised to deceive you and 
It is owned and occupied exclusively by us. It con- at the same time not actually lie. We pledge you our honor that 
tains 25 acres of floor space, and we carry here a stock not a word in our catalogue is, even in the s per degree, either 


of merchandise valued at $2,500,000, that is sold orily : - 
by mail. untrue or misleading. You want the prices of an honest house. 




















want your money if we cannot make you glad that you 
sent it tous. Our main object in selling you anything is 
to lead you to buy here again and again. 


About C. 0. D. Shipments We send goods C.0.D., 


subject to inspection, if 


Our Prices Are Lowest ae you see a bargain 


rice advertised on any- 
thing, you can be sure that our catalogue-gives a lower 
price, if the article is good enough for us to catalogue at 
all. Our description may not be so alluring, but it will 








have the advantage of truth. Nobody believes that any 
store can buy lower than we, for we are the largest buy- 
ers. The purchases of two thousand average .stores 
combined would not equal ours. The fiercest competi- 
tion in America centers in this store. The lowest prices 
that makers ever quote are given us. And some articles 
that we cannot buy low enough are made in factories of 
ourown. We can thus sell anything for what your deal- 
er pays, or less.’ We could not do a business of millions 
of dollars a year by mail if we did not undersell every- 


body on everything. 
Our Unequalled Guarantee We guarantee that any 
article purchased from 


our Catalogue w#// satisfy you. Others warrant an article 
to be as described, but descriptions are often misleading. 
We alone guarantee that any article will grve satisfaction. 
If it doesn’t, send it back, and we wiil send you some- 
thing else, paying transportation both ways for you. Or 
we will condi your money back, with all that you paid for 
freight or express to get the article to you. e don’t 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find zs cents for partial postage on your 1200-page 
Buyers’ Guide No, 68 for Fall and Winter, 1900-01. 





Name 





(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postofiice 





County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in afi envelope. 
This slip was clipped from January Orange Judd papers. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., 


enough is sent with the order to indicate good faith. We 
do not send out goods promiscuously, without any 
deposit, because too many accept such offers without any 
intention of buying. The transportation both ways on 
refused shipments must be added ‘to the priee charged 
those who pay. Our prices could not be nearly so low-if 
we did that. The best way is to remit with‘ your order, 
and save return express charges on money, which saving, 
with the cash discount, often pays freight or express 
on the goods. We guarantee that every penny you pay 
us will be returned if you are not satisfied, and our guar- 
antee is backed by millions of dollars that are invested 
in this business, 


We Answer Letters & hundred typewriters are em- 


- ployed. here to answer. your 
letters. Ask any question you want to.. We'will tell you 
the cost of. delivering anything to your station either by 
freight, express or mail. If you see anything advertised 
at a price that seems lower than our price, ask us about 
it before you buy. We can often offer a similar article 
for less, and we may save you from deception. 

If you want our catalogue, fill 


Send Only 15 Cents out carefully the yes the 


left of this, and mail it to us to-day, enclosing 15 cents. 
This catalogue which we offer you costs us about 70 cents 
to print, even in million lots. feed pene on it costs us 
32 cents more. We ask you to send us but 15 cents (less 
than half the postage alone) just to show that you do not 
send from mere curiosity. 

This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. Please send 


today, before you forget it. 
& 
Chicago 








Michigan Avenue 
& Madison Street 
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